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CAR SUPPLY CONTROL 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has taken 
action under the Esch law and created a division 
of car service for its administration. Car move- 
ment will be regulated through this division and 
complaints in regard to car service will be handled 
by it. Thus ends the fight over authority in this 
matter and the reign of the car commission of the 
railroads’ war board with respect to it, permitted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
absence of specific authority granted to itself and 
in the interest of efficient railroad operation in the 
war emergency. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the Esch 
law was passed and that the Commission is now 
taking hold under it, not because the railroad com- 
mittee has failed to discharge properly its self- 
imposed duty, but because the Commission is the 
logical body to hold this authority. Not even all 
the railroads have been entirely satisfied with the 
regulation of car supply imposed by their own com- 
mittee and there have been charges of favoritism 
and bad faith. If the railroads themselves are not 
satisfied, how much the more is it to be expected 
that shippers will have fault to find. Of course, 
it is not to be expected that either railroads or 
Suippers will in all cases be content with the man- 
ner in which the Commission exercises its now 
legal function, but the situation will at least be in 
the hands of an impartial body and will be free 


Irom suspicion either that the railroads are per- 
ntted to act unfairly toward shippers or that one 
rlroad is allowed to act unfairly toward another. 
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Now, if the priority of shipments bill can be 
finally passed and amended so that the President 
must make the Commission the agent through 
which he issues priority orders, or, failing that, the 
President will exercise the privilege he has under 
the bill as now drawn, and will, of his own accord, 
appoint the Commission to act as his agent, two 
matters of extreme importance in traffic efficiency 
in this extraordinary emergency will have been dis- 
posed of satisfactorily. And if Congress, then, will 
pass promptly the bill providing for the enlarge- 
ment of the Commission by the appointment of two 
or four additional members it will be entitled to 
still more gratitude from the railroad and shipping 
public. It is busy, indeed, and with weighty mat- 
ters, but ‘it wastes a lot of time that might much 
better be employed in disposing of these few 
things that, from its point of view, may seem com- 
paratively unimportant. 


CONTROL OF OCEAN TRAFFIC 

In all his outgivings on the subject of the war, 
President Wilson has shot no truer to the mark 
than in what he said in his recent address to coal 
operators and manufacturers with respect to ship 
owners who are imposing ridiculous and hitherto 
unheard of ocean freight charges. His address was 
an appeal to business interests to put aside selfish 
considerations and give their aid to the nation as 
freely as those give who go out to offer their lives 
on battlefields. The patriotism of the business 
man, he said, must be of the same self-denying 
stuff as the patriotism of the men dead and maimed 
on the fields of France, or it is no patriotism at 
all. 

“Let me turn for a moment,” said he, “to the 
ship owners of the United States and the other 
ocean carriers whose example they have followed, 
and ask them if they realize what obstacles, what 
almost insuperable obstacles, they have been 
putting in the way of the successful prosecution of 
this war by the ocean freight rates they have been 
exacting? 

“They are doing everything that high freight 
charges can do to make the war a failure—to make 
I do not say that they realize this 
The thing has happened naturally 


it impossible. 
or intend it. 
enough, because the commercial processes which 
we are content to see operate in ordinary times 
have without sufficient thought been continued into 
a period where they have no proper place. I am 
not questioning motives. I am merely stating a 
fact, and stating it in order that attention may be 
fixed upon it. 

“The fact is that those who have fixed war 
freight rates have taken the most effective means 
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in their power to defeat the armies engaged against 
Germany. When they realize this we may, I take 
it for granted, count upon them to reconsider the 
whole matter. It is high time. Their extra haz- 
ards are covered by war risk insurance. 

“T know, and you know, what response to this 
great challenge of duty and of opportunity the na- 
tion will expect of you; and I know what response 
you will make. Those who do not respond—who 
do not respond in the spirit of those who have 
gone to give their lives for us on bloody fields far 
away, may safely be left to be dealt with by opinion 
and the law—for the law must, of course, command 
those things.” 

The President does not question motives—he 
only states facts—and that is just, for it is doubt- 
less a fact, as he says, that many of the things 
with which he is dealing and which must be 
changed have come about naturally because of or- 
dinary commercial processes. But how long may 
these things that have come about thus naturally 
be allowed to continue to the hurt of the public, 
and the very threat of success in the war without 
calling for question of the patriotism of those 
responsible for them? They must be changed, if 
not through patriotic motives on the part of those 
who cause them, then through compulsion. 

One of the agencies that can be used to good 
advantage in curbing these financial pirates of the 
seas, is the United States Shipping Board—more 
power to its arm! Already it has made real prog- 
ress in finding means of transporting food, fuel 
and men—not now alone to our allies in Europe, but 
to ourselves fighting abroad. It is our fight now, 
not merely on paper and in the figures of financiers 
and tax collectors, but in the verities of flesh and 
blood. The Board is asking for more money. Its 
request should not be trifled with or put lightly 
aside. It has the job of circumventing the sub- 
marine by building and accumulating vessels more 
rapidly than they can be devoured. While we plan 
and strive to quell the monster, the work of re- 
placing what he destroys must not cease. And, in- 
cidentally, the greed of men who amass tortunes 
from the traffic of supplying food and fuel to the 
war-ridden nations must be checked. The Ship- 
ping Board must see to it not only that the neces- 
sary supplies find transport, but that they be 
shipped at such rates that those who receive them 
be not impoverished by paying the cost of car- 
riage. Whatever legislation is necessary should be 
enacted. The government must control all ocean 
traffic and the Shipping Board is the logical 
agency through which to act. 

The time is not far off when there will not be 
more than a handful of ships in the coastwise trade. 
Then the whole burden of transportation will be on 
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the railroads. So far as money is concerned, that 
will mean nothing to the shipper, for all-water 
rates are already higher than all-rail. Under the 
fifteen per cent decision the carriers have the rig/it 
to make the rail-and-water charges as high as thie 
all-rail. As long as the ordinary citizen continucs 
to compete with the governments that are at wir 
for things that both think they need, the transpor- 
tation rate will be a negligible factor in the equa- 
tion. The government, by means of the food con- 
trol bill, is endeavoring to force prices down. By 
limiting the transportation of freight by means of 
priority orders, which are being given notwith- 
standing there is no law authorizing them, it is do- 
ing its best to make the ordinary citizen lose his 
desire to compete with it. 

The submarine has made it necessary for the 
belligerent governments to acquire ships wherever 
they may be found, regardless of ownership or flag. 
The embargo proclamation of the President will 
operate to persuade neutral ships to perform com- 
mon carrier service in the submarine zone for the 
belligerents. There are not more than 11,000 ships 
in the world suitable for such work, and of that 
number, neutrals own fully one-third. By for- 
bidding exports to neutral countries, the Germans 
are deprived of the supplies the neutrals have been 
able to furnish them, but another big gain will be 
in the increased tonnage carried to the countries 
included within Germany’s blockade zone. Chair- 
man Denman, in his statement of July 8 respecting 
the ship-building program, frankly said the Ger- 
mans had made good with their submarines. That 
is why he has asked President Wilson to approve 
the Shipping Board’s request for another half bil- 
lion for more ships. 


ACTION UNDER ESCH LAW 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has created a 
division of car service to administer the Esch law. E. H. 
Degroot, until recently superintendent of transportation 
of the C. & E. L, now with the Commission, is head of 
the new division, with Attorney-Examiner Gutheim in 
charge of its organization and operation. H. C. Barlow, 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, has consented 
to act in an advisory capacity to get the new division 
started right. 

The Commission, through this division, will regulate 
car movements and will issue orders direct to the car- 
riers through it. The new division will co-operate with 
the car committee of the railroads’ war board as far as 
practicable. Complaints regarding car service will be 
handled by the new division. 

In its announcement the Commission urges shippers to 
load heavily and load and unload promptly. The Com- 
mission advises shippers to settle as many questions as 
possible by taking them up with the local committees of 
the National Industrial Traffic League and the railroads’ 
war board; which have been established in twenty-five 
places. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


C. F. A. Class Scale Case.—As soon 
as the railroads in Central Freight 
Association territory can check in 
tariffs they may begin collecting class 
rates that will be substantially on the 
same basis that the present New 
York-Chicago scale gives’ eastern 
trunk lines. The additions to the 
Central Freight Association class 
scale allowed by the decision of the 
Commission are to be exclusive of the 
additions allowed in the fifteen per cent case. No official 
estimate as to percentage of increase in rates or amount 
of additional» revenue has been made. Unofficial esti- 
mates are that the average increase in rates will be 
five per cent on one-fourth of the tonnage in Central 
Freight Association territory. In dollars that figures out 
an increase in the revenue of between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 a year on the 1916 tonnage. 

When the scale prescribed in the report goes into effect 
the five per cent case, started in 1914 decided the first time 
a few days before the outbreak of the European war and 
ropened and again decided in December, 1914, will be com- 
pleted. It is assumed the carriers will undertake to make 
this increased Central Freight Association scale effective 
ahead of the new class scale based on an increase in the 
New York-Chicago scale from 78.8 to 90 cents first class, 
allowed by the Commisison, in its report on the fifteen per 
cent case. In other words, they will try to dispose of 
the 1914 advanced rate case before they act on the in- 
crease allowed two and a half years later. 


When they have done that they will have wiped out 
the influence of a statute enacted by Ohio prior to the 
Civil War. That law, according to Commissioner Mc- 
Chord’s report, decreed that for hauls of thirty miles or 
more not more than five cents per ton per mile should 
be charged. That statute had the effect of making a 
first class rate of 7.5 cents for a distance of thirty miles. 
It also became the maximum for hauls of less than thirty 
miles. The scale prescribed by the Commission for short 
hauls is higher than proposed by the railroads. The 
Commission took the bull by the horns and compelled 
the carriers to put into effect the rates which would re- 
sult for short hauls from a logical application of a rea- 
sonable scale. As proposed by the carriers, the first class 
rate for five miles and under was eleven cents. Under the 
Disque scale it will be sixteen. Under the Commission 
approved scale the first class rate for thirty miles will 
be 21 cents instead of 7.5 cents, prescribed by the Ohio 
Statute, which was repealed two years ago in time to 
allow the carriers to raise it under the five per cent de- 
Cisicn to 7.9. 

Under the five per cent decision the carriers added five 
Per cent to the scale then in effect. But the Commission, 
in its five per cent report, called attention to the low basis 
and the inconsistencies in the scale and authorized the 








Tail:oads to bring the whole structure up to a reasonable 
basis. 

That is what the Commission says, with modifications 
Sug ested by it, the carriers now have accomplished. Al- 
tho. zh, as Commissioner McChord said, this case has no 
Teai relation to the fifteen per cent case, which will be 
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paged into the reports of the Commission immediately 
following this decision, but the effect of this report is to 
give the railroads in the territory between Toronto, Buf- 
falo and Pittsburgh on the east and Milwaukee, Chicago 
and St. Louis on the west, three advances within thirty 
months, aggregating probably twenty-five per cent. 

However, the increases, while big in a percentage way 
of speaking, and not to be lightly held even as to dollars, 
are not so strikingly great as might be inferred. They 
are held down by the fact that the carriers kept the fifth 
and sixth classes, for long hauls, down to substantially 
what they are now. They are the classes on which iron, 
steel and other heavy loading commodities are carried, 
either at the full class rates or definite percentages 
thereof, as the case may be. 


Proportional Rates to Southeast.—Attorney-Examiner 
Watkins, whose title may change before long, expects, at 
the conference in Chicago, July 30, a settlement of the 
issue in the complaint of the Toledo Board of Trade case 
concerning proportional rates to the southeast, better than 
that proposed by the railroads in compliance with the 
Commission’s order directing the removal of the discrimi- 
nation against Toledo and the whole territory east of the 
Chicago rate district and west of Cleveland. The railroads 
that have been hauling to the southeast from as_ far 
northwest as Madison, Wis., on proportionals to the Ohio 
less than the local rates, while collecting their full locals 
from Toledo, proposed to obey the order by withdrawing 
from Chicago business, rather than accord Toledo the 
proportional scale, beginning at 35 cents first class. To- 
ledo, and especially the southern peninsula of Michigan, 
would not be helped by such a compliance. Chicago would 
be hurt by the withdrawal of the New York Central, Nickel 
Plate, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio, through the 
reduction in the number of roads competing for business. 
The Illinois Central, C. & E. I., and Monon might be 
helped. But whether such a settlement as that would 
really be a determination of the matter, has been asked 
by those who recall the fact that the southern lines par- 
ticipate in the local as well as the proportional rates from 
Chicago. Might not Atlanta or some other southeastern 
point, desiring to do business with Toledo, as typifying 
the section involved, be able to prove discrimination? 
And would not that raise the question as to whether all 


‘lines now competing for Atlanta business, for instance, 


could remain in that field, under conditions proposed? 





Delay in Legislation——The delay in the matter of the 
priority and enlarged Commission bills is attributable to 
the inability or unwillingness of senators to think of more 
than one large thing at a time. The one large thing 
that has displaced the two bills mentioned has been the 
food control bill in which the wet and dry question has 
been an absorbing feature. Some of the delay may also 
be due to the dislike the railroads have for the third 
section of the priority bill, written into the measure by 
Senator Reed of Missouri. That section gives the Com- 
mission power to make effective tank car orders—at 
least to make what will be valid orders until the con- 
stitutional question as to whether Congress has the power 
to order a carrier to buy cars has been settled. That 
section was written into the bill the afternoon the sen- 
ators decided it was no longer worth while fighting about 
the matter, and apparently without realization by them 
of the importance of the provision they were adopting. 
The known dislike of the railroads for the conferring of 
such power on the Commission is the only excuse for 
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saying the delay may in any degree be due to that dislike. 
The Pennsylvania thought the tank car order so impor- 
tant a matter that it engaged John G. Johnson in that 
case. Those who read the brief in it could see nothing 
in it that did not read like Henry Wolf Bikle, the attor- 
ney who conducted the case before the Commission. 





Healthy Railway Revenues.—Those connected with the 
shippers’ side of the fifteen per cent case believe the 
railroads will achieve a larger net this year than last, 
even after the prosperous ones have paid their excess 
profits taxes. They believe that, even if the Commission 
had not allowed them anything in the fifteen per cent 
case, their net would have been near the large one of 
1916. They base their thought largely on the fact that 
the railroads are economizing and shippers are helping 
them by heavier loading. Should their belief be well 
founded, the railroads may be attacked from two angles. 
Eastern shippers might make a demand for a return to 
the class rates in effect now and a reduction in rates 
on coal, the effect of which, to the average citizen, will 
be an increase in the retail price of coal. The other 
attack might be expected to come in the form of a de- 
mand for an increase in wages of the unorganized rail- 
road laborers, if not from the brotherhoods. The demand 
for a general reduction in rates under such circumstances 
will be the more likely if the food control, embargo and 
other bits of war legislation accomplish the reduction 
in the price of farm products for which their advocates 
are hoping, If expenditures for terminals and large addi- 
tions to equipment, over and above replacement figures, 
could be made, the possibility of a large net could be 
avoided, with comparative ease. But the demand for war 
materials, it is suspected, will absorb the iron and steel 
that could otherwise be used in making such improve- 
ments in the material of the transportation systems of 
the country. 





Views of James L. Cowles.—Not one of the elements 
hitherto represented in the advanced rate fights was miss- 
ing from that which was decided June 20. James L. 
Cowles, the man who thinks rates should be made on the 
postage stamp basis, was there as usual, although he did 
not occupy as much space in the picture. He filed his 
thoughts on the matter, not in the usual form, because 
he appears to be opposed to forms, but in a four-page 
pamphlet. His headlines were: “No advance in railway 
rates. Railways to be nationalized. A postal service 
covering the entire machinery of public transportation 
and transmission.” It was not an argument on the issues 
as tendered in the case, but a discussion as to what would 
be the result if no more passenger trains were run than 
could be filled with passengers paying six cents for the 
average ride, and other interesting arithmetical diversions. 
In the earlier cases Mr. Cowles insisted on being orally 
heard, but at this case, because the time was divided 
between advocates of the advance and opponents thereof, 
Mr. Cowles had to content himself with the filing of his 
views in favor of government ownership, under which 
there would be no questions about short-hauling and divi- 
sions of through rates. A. E. H. 


SOUTH DAKOTA CASE REOPENED. 

The Commission July 13 reopened the South Dakota 
express rate case, No. 7101, with a view to considering 
what to do with rates to territory not covered in the 
original order. 
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RAILROADS DEFENDED IN SENA”’E 
The Traffic World Washington Bur: au, 


In a speech July 5 on his resolution authorizing ihe 
President to take over mines or to fix prices of coal, £en- 
ator Pomerene absolved the railroads and their shortige 
of cars from blame for the exorbitant prices of coal in 
the heart of the soft coal regions of the middle West. 
He said the car shortage, never more than 5.5 per cent, 
was the excuse for what he called the gouging of the 
consumer by the mine operator. In Cleveland, he said, 
the price of domestic soft coal, usually about $3 a ton, 
has been $9 and $9.50. 


The senator submitted a mass of statistics, letters and 
documents tending to show, he said, that the operators, 
with deliberation, have been exacting prices which, in 
their wildest dreams, they never had imagined they could 
obtain. Speaking of the investigation which the inter- 
state commerce committee has been conducting, Senator 
Pomerene said the cry of the operators was, “furnish us 
cars and we will furnish the coal at reasonable prices.” 


“The railroads have enough shortcomings to answer for,” 
said the senator. “Their demand for cars does not justify 
them in their price operations because this spring they 
have had more coal hauled by the railroads than ever 
before in their experience. That is especially true with 
regard to the last two or three months. I have here 
a letter from O. H. Hughes, chairman of the Ohio Utilities 
Commission, in which he says transportation conditions 
in Ohio as to coal are very greatly improved. The Toledo 
& Ohio Central and Hocking Valley are now furnishing 
100 per cent of cars for that service, while other railroads 
have made considerable improvement. Nevertheless, 
prices of coal have not come down, although the oper- 
ators have charged the high level of prices to the lack 
of transportation facilities. Attorney-General McGhee is 
my authority for the statement that for four months—the 
first four months of this year—the monthly increase in 
production over last year in Ohio was over 875,000 tons.” 

Senator Pomerene put into the record the statement 
that one coal company had paid $400 in demurrage bills 
in one week on account of coal held on sidetracks beyond 
the free time. He was not sorry on account of that iarge 
addition to the transportation cost, because, he said, by 
spending the $400 for demurrage he was enabled to make 
$1,600. 

Senator Smith of Georgia contributed what he called 
a fact tending to show that the railroads are not respon- 
sible for the high prices of coal. He said that last winter, 
during the hardest part of the coal shortage, a judge 
of a circuit court in Georgia found that there were 1,200 
ears of coal standing on the sidetracks between Decatur 
and Atlanta. He sent the grand jury to make inquiries 
about that congestion of coal. The grand jury went only 
once to that point. The next day when it undertook to 
resume its investigation the coal cars had been moved. 


Senator Pomerene suggested that it would have a saluiary 


effect upon some of the coal operators if a few of them. 


were sent to the penitentiary. Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
who has no affection for Attorney-General Gregory, re 
marked that he had always been of the impression that 
if the machinery of the Department of Justice were put 
into operation an end would be made of the error of igh 
prices for coal. 
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Pashontesth Pe ee by Clinedinst Studio, Washington 
Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Y N aT a @! ‘ | - ” ae A 
C. F. A. CLASS SCALE CASE 
1. AND S. NO. 965. (45 I. C. C., 254-302.) 
Submitted May 22, 1917. Opinion No. 4589. 

Proposed new system of class and commodity rates in central 
freight association territory found not justified, but a 
modification thereof suggested. Suspended schedules re- 
quired to be canceled. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

A tentative report in this case was prepared by the 
examiner and served upon the parties before argument. 

In our first report in The Five Per Cent Case, 31 I. C. C., 
351 (Daily Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1914), we found among 
other things that the class rates in central freight asso- 
ciation territory were on a lower scale than prevailed 
elsewhere in the country, and upon all the facts of record 
held that the carriers were entitled to the increases 
sought and possibly more. It was pointed out that the 
existing class-rate structure was “honey-combed with in- 
consistencies” and it was suggested that a general read- 
justment would be desirable. 

Shortly after our decision was announced the carriers 
set to work upon a general revision of the rates, and after 
about two years’ work on the part of a specially selected 
official and clerical force they here put before us for ap- 
proval a new system of rates. It includes not only class 
rates but also some commodity rates which for the most 
part are those that are based upon definite percentages 
of certain class rates. The commodities which are ac- 
corded rates based upon percentages of certain class rates 
are shown in Appendix No. 1 to this report. The proposed 
new system of rates is designed to yield the carriers 
greater revenue and to remove some of the inconsistencies 
that exist in the present rate structure. The schedules 
were filed to become effective generally on Dec. 1, 1916, 
but have been suspended until Sept. 30, 1917, and later 
dates. The tariffs containing these new schedules, by spe- 
cial permission of the Commission, do not comply with all 
the requirements as to construction, printing, etc. In their 
present shape they are not suitable for general use. They 
have been filed in the rough, so to speak, solely for the 
purpose of avoiding the expense incident to a more detailed 
compilation and a large amount of printing, which it was 
felt was unjustified until it should be known whether the 
general basis for the new rates was acceptable to the 
Commission. The understanding is that the suspended 
tariffs will be canceled and that new tariffs naming such 
rates as the Commission finds justified will be filed, 
which will conform to the Commussion’s rules and regula- 
tions. 

This case has no particular connection with The Fif- 
teen Per cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 303 (Daily Traffic World, 
July 2, 1917), wherein the carriers throughout the country 
sought a general increase of 15 per cent in their rates. 
So far as the lines in central freight association territory 
are concerned, that increase was asked in addition to, and 
built upon, the rates here under suspension. In other 


words, this case is based solely upon conditions as they 
existed before the effects of the European war and the 
act of Sept. 3, 5, 1916, familiarly known as the Adamson 
law, were felt by the carriers. 

This case is of particular importance not merely because 
it involves all the class rates and all the commodity rates 





based on a definite percentage of class rates in central 
freight association territory, but also because it is the 
purpose of respondents to make the proposed rate struc- 
ture the foundation for practically all future rates in this 
territory. That is, they intend eventually to do away 
with such commodity rates as are deemed unnecessary 
and to base most of the others on certain percentages of 
class rates. It would amount to substantially the same 
thing as having a large number of classes and few com- 
modity rates. 

The initials “C. F. A.” will hereinafter be used instead 
of the words “central freight association.” Rates are 
stated in cents per 100 pounds. 

Considerable sentiment was manifested among the ship- 
pers at the hearing in favor of permitting the carriers to 
have the increased revenue which would be yielded by 
the rates here under suspension. This was probably due 
to the fact that many persons had no doubts that the car- 
riers should have some assistance in view of the unusual 
conditions confronting them. It is probable that there 
would have been more opposition to the level of the sus- 
pended rates had the proposal for the general increase of 
15 per cent taken definite shape before the hearing in this 
case was concluded. The primary purpose of the new 
tariffs is to secure increased revenue. While that is the 
matter of greatest interest to the carriers, the principal 
concern of the protestants is in the matter of rate relation- 
ships. Some disturbance of relationships is of course to 
be expected where an old scale of rates is replaced by a 
new and differently constituted scale. Particularly pro- 
nounced are the objections to the proposed rates on the 
part of localities which now enjoy rates designed to re- 
lieve them of some of their disadvantages of location, and 
which are here called upon to pay rates made with a 
greater regard for distance and transportation conditions 
generally. 

A considerable amount of evidence was adduced by re- 
spondents to confirm what was said in The Five Per Cent 
Case about the low level of the present rate structure 
and the inconsistencies or inequalities therein, and to 
establish beyond all question of doubt that the present rate 
structure needs revision. 

The class rates in C. F. A. territory, with the exception 
of those to and from most Michigan points, are founded 
upon a distance scale. The rates to and from Michigan 
points are generally on a higher basis than they would be 
if the scale were used. The scale is not on file with the 
Commission, but is merely the basis for constructing the 
published rates. As to their level or intrinsic reasonable- 
ness it is shown by respondents that the present scale 
is substantially lower than any of 16 other scales in 
use in this country. A number of these scales with which 
comparison is made are used in the west and southwest 
and may naturally be expected to be higher than that in 
C. F. A. territory, but the other scales apply in Michigan, 
New England, Pennsylvania, Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin, 
where traffic and transportation conditions are known to 
be more nearly comparable with conditions in the territory 
in question. We show in Appendix No. 2 some of the 
comparisons offered by respondents. Comparisons are 
also made in this appendix with rates in the proposed 
scale, but we will deal with them later in the report. It 
must be borne in mind that there are differences in the 
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methods or rules used in applying these scales to distance 
and arriving at the actual rates between given points, 
which in some cases would alter the showing made. Pub- 
lished rates between specific points, fully representative 
of the situations in the respective territories, rather than 
the scales upon which the published rates are based, 
would have afforded a fairer basis for comparison. 

The present published rates on all classes and for all 
distances in C. F. A. territory, with the exception of some 
of those to and from Michigan points, are, as a rule, less 
than for hauls of equal length in eastern trunk line and 
New England territories. Extracts from comparisons of- 
fered in evidence by respondents are shown in Appendix 
No. 3. The rates used in making the comparisons are said 
to have been selected at random. They do not include 
rates between Michigan points and the balance of C. F. A. 
territory. Similar comparisons offered in evidence by re- 
spondents, including rates to and from Michigan, of course, 
show less difference. 

Before the civil war the legislature of the state of Ohio 
enacted a statute which provided that for rail hauls of 30 
miles or more within the state the rate for the transporta- 
tion of property, with certain exceptions not necessary to 
mention here, should not exceed 5 cents per ton per mile. 
This statute had the effect of making the rates on the first 
three classes for various distances, but principally for short 
hauls, less than they would have been under a strict ob- 
servance of the C. F. A. scale. 

The statutory basis for a distance of 30 miles resulted 
in a rate of 7.5 cents per 100 pounds, and that rate under a 
decision of the Ohio supreme court became the maximum 
for distances less than 30 miles. It has depressed the 
first-class rates for distances up to 100 miles, the second- 
class rates for distances up to 45 miles, and the third- 
class rates for distances up to 30 miles. The rate depres- 
sions thus brought about in the state of Ohio have spread, 
through the action of competitive forces to other states in 
Cc. F. A. territory and have become a part of and affected 
more or less the whole scale. The present rates in C. F. A. 
territory for distances of 475 miles, which is the distance 
used in publishing rates between Chicago and the western 
termini of the eastern trunk lines, are based on 60 per 
cent of the Chicago-New York rates. These rates are 
graded down and the rates fixed by the Ohio statute are 
graded up until the two meet. The statute referred to 


was repealed about two years ago, but its effects still re-. 


main. In 1914 an increase of 5 per cent was made in all 
the rates, the rate for a 30-mile haul becoming 7.9 cents. 

The rates for the various distances in the present scale 
are not always as logically progressed as they might be. 
The seale is divided into mileage blocks, but the rates 
often do not change with the blocks. For instance, al- 
though there are five blocks between 45 miles and 65 miles, 
inclusive, the fifth-class rate does not change, and while 
there are four blocks between 95 miles and 120 miles the 
second-class rate for all those blocks is the same. The 
rates for the various classes do not bear any fixed or 
logical relation to each other. For instance, in one case 
the second-class rate may be equal to the first-class rate 
and in another case 85 per cent of the first-class rate. 
The present scale and its illogical characteristics are 
shown as Appendix No. 4. 

While, as stated, specific rates are published based upon 
the distance scale, they are, because of the illogical charac- 
teristics in the scale and because of the numerous devia- 
tions from that scale in pubuishing tariffs, not as harmoni- 
ous as they might be. Rates between given points often 
are not the same in both directions, and rates for a given 
distance are found to vary widely. Many points, for purely 
commercial reasons, are given rates less than their dis- 
tances warrant, while others are charged according to 
scale. 

We need not go further into details. Suffice it to say 
that respondents have demonstrated that the present 
system of rates in C. F. A. territory should sooner or later 
be replaced by a more scientific rate structure; but it 
must be such an improvement as will warrant the dis- 
turbances which it will entail. We shall proceed to ex- 
amine the new adjustment proposed by the carriers in the 
tariffs under suspension. 

Owing to differences in traffic and transportation con- 
ditions, hereinafter to be considered, respondents in the 
first place proposed to divide C. F. A. territory into three 
separate sections or zones, and to use three separate scales 
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of rates. The principal zone embraces all the territory on 
and south of the line of the Michigan Central Railroad 
from Chicago to Detroit, through Kalamazoo and Jackson, 
Mich., and will be hereinafter referred to as zone “A.” 
The two other zones are in Michigan and are to be known 
as zones “B” and “C.” Zone B iies immediately north of 
zone A and is bounded on the north by a line running from 
Muskegon, on the east bank of Lake Michigan, eastwardly 
across the state through Greenville, Edmore, Alma, Sag- 
inaw, Midland, Bay City and Sandusky, Mich., to Lake 
Huron. Within this zone are also included such points as 
Grand Rapids, Lansing, Flint and Benton Harbor. Zone 
C lies directly north of zone B and includes the remainder 
of the southern peninsula of Michigan. The northern 
peninsula of Michigan, with the exception of the cities 
of Menominee and Manistique, is not in C. F. A. territory. 
Some of the principal points in zone C are Mackinaw City, 
Traverse City, Cheboygan, Cadillac, Gaylord, Alpena, Man- 
istee and Big Rapids. Zone C also embraces, via car-ferry 
routes, the west bank Lake Michigan ports north of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., viz., Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Kewaunee, 
Green Bay, Two Rivers and Marinette, Wis., and Menomi- 
nee and Manistique, Mich. They are in zone C because 
the traffic moves through that part of Michigan which is 
in zone C, and via the ports of Ludington and Frankfort. 
The map designated Appendix No. 11 shows this division 
of the territory together with subdivisions of zone A to 
be noted later. Respondents propose one scale of rates 
for general use within zone A, but two higher scales for 
making rates to apply between zones B and C, respectively, 
on the one hand, and zone A on the other. For instance, 
the zone A scale is to be applied from Cincinnati to To- 
ledo, Ohio, the zone B scale from Cincinnati to Lansing, 
Mich., and the zone C scale from Cincinnati to Alpena, 
Mich. 

We will deal first with the zone A scale, which appears 
as Appendix No. 5. Up to and including a distance of 25 
miles, this scale is divided into 5-mile blocks. Beyond 
that, to and including 55 miles, it is divided into 10-mile 
blocks. Thence, up to and including a distance of 100 
miles, 15-mile blocks. For distances of over 100 miles, to 
and including 200 miles, it is divided into 20-mile blocks, 
while for greater distances 25-mile blocks are used. The 
mileage blocks in the proposed scale are larger than in 
the present scale, but that is offset to some extent at least 
by the fact that in the proposed scale the rates generally 
change with every block while in the present scale they 
are often the same for two or more blocks. The scale is 
mainly for use in connection with distances which do not 
exceed 475 miles, the Chicago-western termini distance. 
By using 27 mileage blocks up to and including that dis- 
tance respondents were able to start with a sixth-class 
rate of 3 cents and by progressing it uniformly at 0.5 cents 
per block reach the desired sixth-class rate for a distance 
of 475 miles, viz., 16 cents. A higher rate than 16 cents 
would have interfered with the rates between Rochester, 
N. Y., and Chicago, and any greater number of mileage 
blocks would have necessitated progressing by fractions 
other than halves or sometimes using the same rate for 
more than one block. 

For reasons not fully disclosed, respondents did not feel 
free to make substantial increases in the fifth and sixth 
class rates. Therefore, in constructing the scale, they 
began with the sixth-class rate as a base so that they 
would be better able to keep control of the figures for the 
lower classes and avoid heavy increases and severe dis- 
turbances. They started with 3 cents per 100 pounds as a 
reasonable sixth-class rate for 5 miles and less. That had 
been the sixth-class rate prior to the 5 per cent increase 
made in 1914. To arrive at the sixth-class rates for dis- 
tances greater than 5 miles, one-half cent was added for 
each successive mileage block. If 2% cents instead of 3 
cents had been taken as the sixth-class base rate for 5 
miles, a progression of one-half cent for each mileage 
block would have brought about radical reductions in the 
present rates for the greater distances, while if 314 cents 
had been used, the increases for the greater distances 
would have been more than the carriers were inclined to 
propose. The first-class rate for 5 miles was fixed at 11 
cents, as that seemed reasonable compared with first-class 
rates of 11.6 cents in Michigan, 10.5 cents in Illinois for 
one-line hauls, 10 cents in New England zone A, and 12 
cents in New England zone B. 

Following what appeared to be the prevailing practice, 
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the second-class rate was made 85 per cent of the first 
class, or 9.5 cents. The third-class rate, largely as a mat- 
ter of compromise, was fixed at 7 cents, or 0.4 cents less 
than in the present C. F. A. scale. Temporarily skipping 
fourth class, the fifth-class rate was arbitrarily made 4 
cents, Which was the rate prior to the 5 per cent increase 
and happened to be 130 per cent of the sixth-class rate. 
The fourth-class rate was then made 165 per cent of sixth. 
class, or 5 cents, which was 1 cent less than that in the 
Cc. F. A. seale prior to the 5 per cent increase. The rates 
for 5 miles were then seen to be related to the sixth-class 
rate according to the following per cents: 


ae enacts await awe aa 3 2 3 dq 5 6 
Per cemt of sixth CIASB... .000sccec 375 315 240 165 130 100 


Having arrived at the sixth-class rates for all distances 
in accordance with the foregoing rule of progression, the 
rates for higher classes in each mileage block beyond the 
first block to and including the 200-mile block were uni- 
formly based upon the above percentages of the sixth- 
class rates. If the above percentages had been used for 
distances of “475 and over 450” miles, the resulting rates, 
when applied between Buffalo and Chicago, would not have 
cleared the existing rates between Rochester, N. Y., and 
Chicago. For instance, the first-class rate between Buffalo 
and Chicago would have been 60 cents, whereas the exist- 
ing first-class rate from Chicago to Rochester is 58.3 cents, 
and from Rochester to Chicago, 55.2 cents. In order to 
avoid this difficulty, the percentage relations observed in 
the scale for all distances over 450 miles were as follows: 


NN Faia a arava aracatmrahio ace e aia ace omen 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Per cont of sixth CIAGE... ....ccccccus 320 272 216 146 120 100 


This arrangement resulted in a first-class rate of 51 cents 
for the distance between Chicago and Buffalo, and pre- 
vented a violation of the long-and-short-haul rule. For dis- 
tances of over 200 miles to and including 450 miles, no 
definite percentage relations to sixth-class rates were ob- 
served, but the spread in the rates between the 200 and 
the 450 mile blocks was distributed ratably over the inter- 
vening blocks. Appendix No. 8 shows the percentage rela- 
tion which each class in the scale bears to the sixth-class 
rate for each distance. During the hearing of the case, the 
C. F. A. lines corresponded with the eastern trunk lines and 
were advised that the latter would be willing to increase 
the rates between Rochester and Chicago to an extent 
necessary to accommodate such rates between Buffalo and 
Chicago as might result from the C. F. A. lines being per- 
mitted to modify their scale so as to make the rates for 
all distances up to and including 475 miles in accordance 
with the percentages used in the proposed scale for dis- 
tances up to and including 200 miles. They say that the de- 
pression of the scale on account of the Rochester rate was 
merely a temporary measure, and that they eventually in- 
tended to progress their scale according to the percentages 
used up to 200 miles. On that basis the Chicago-Buffalo 
first-class rate would become 60 cents. In Appendix No. 2 
the proposed zone A scale will be found compared with 
other scales previously referred to. 

The zone B scale is made one-half cent higher on sixth 
class than the zone A scale, and the zone C scale 1 cent 
higher on sixth class than the zone B scale. The rates on 
the higher classes in both of the scales are based upon the 
sixth class rates, substantially as in the zone A scale. 
Upon the whole the zone B scale is probably about 5 per 
cent higher than the zone A scale and the zone C scale 
about 8 per cent higher than the zone B scale. The zone 
Pe zone C scales, respectively, are shown in Appendixes 

and 7. 

The arbitrary degrees of progression for increasing dis- 
tances seen in the rates for the very long hauls were 
adopted fer the purpose of finally reaching rates for the 
Chicago-New York distance, somewhat more than 900 miles, 
which would not be less than the Chicago-New York rates. 
The Chicago-New York rates are as follows: 


s 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Pe eT ee ree 78.8 68.3 52.5 36.8 31.5 26.3 


There is no distance in C. F. A. territory for which the 
rates shown for the Chicago-New York distance could be 
used. Most of the distances in C. F. A. territory are within 
500 miles. 

While the same scales apply for hauls over two or more 
lines as for hauls over a single line, it will later be seen 
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that because of the use of the base point system the 
actual rates to or from most local points on hauls involv- 
ing more than one line are greater to the extent of one 
or more mileage blocks than they would be for the same 
distances on a one-line haul where the scale is strictly 
applied. 

It should be understood that these scales are not pub- 
lished in tariffs, but are merely the bases used in con- 
structing the published rates. 


The carriers did not undertake to compute distances 
between all points in C. F. A. territory for use in applying 
the scales. That, it is said, would have been an enormous 
task and, from a practical standpoint, not worth the time 
and expense required to perform it. The distances that 
were computed totaled about 400,000 in number and re- 
quired the work of a large clerical force for several 
months. Distances were computed between all points on 
the same road and between a large number of so-called 
basing points on different roads. The basing points com- 
prise most of the common or junction points in C. F. A. 
territory and a number of local points, including all branch- 
line termini. 

In computing the distances the shortest workable route 
in each case was ordinarily used and the distances thus 
obtained were employed in arriving at rates for the longer 
routes between the same points. However, in some cases 
certain other considerations which were deemed to be 
controlling prompted the use of routes other than the 
short routes as bases for computing the distances. For 
instance, if the short route involved a two-line haul it 
was not used if either of the lines composing it had a 
longer but reasonably direct route of its own between the 
voints. This exception was based upon the provision in 
section 15 of the act to the effect that a carrier may not 
be compelled to open up a through route that would de- 
prive it of the long haul. This exception was not made 
in a case like the one just referred to if divisions were 
already in effect via the two-line, route, in other words, 
in a case where a carrier voluntarily short hauled itself. 
In computing distances for three-line hauls any intermedi- 
ate line was used in determining the short route, except 
tliat no such route was used which would involve short haul- 
ing one of the carriers therein unless divisions were already 
in effect. Routes via two or more different lines in the 
same railway system were given preference over routes via 
roads having no corporate connection with each other, and 
practicable routes which a shipper would expect to use were 
of course taken in preference to unused or theoretical 
routes. 

These were the general rules observed by the carriers 
in determining distances. They of course found special 
cases where the application of these rules was not practi- 
cal. The distances when determined were put through 
several processes of verification, and respondents contend 
that there is little room for questioning the accuracy and 
fairness of their work. Their working sheets showing how 
distances between all the points were computed were kept 
in the hearing room and open to the inspection of shippers. 
Their papers were freely consulted by shippers, but only 
a few differences between shippers’ figures and carriers’ 
figures have been brought to our attention. The carriers 
found the distance between Cleveland and Fruit Dale, 
Ohio, to be 203 miles, which is that via the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway to Springfield, Ohio, 
and thence via the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railway. One 
of the protestants says that by using the former road to 
Columbus, Ohio, and then the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western to Washington Court House, Ohio, and then the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, it can arrive at a distance of 
196 miles. The shorter distance computed by the protestants 
would throw the rates into the “200 and over 180” mile 
block and make them less than if a distance of 203 miles 
is used. The difference is 1% cents on the first three 
classes and one-half cent on the last three classes. In 
this instance we are not prepared to say that the distance 
used by respondents was improper. There are a few dif- 
ferences between the shippers’ figures and the carriers’ 
figures as to distances between Lansing, Mich., and several 
other points, which differences were not explained at the 
hearing. From time to time various differences may de- 
velop; respondents are willing to correct any errors that 
may be brought to their attention, but may prefer to go 
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to trial in cases where they are not convinced that the 
shippers have used reasonable routes in their computations. 

We have discussed the proposed scales and the methods 
of arriving at distances. We shall now see how the two 
were used in determining the actual rates between given 
points. For one-line hauls of distances up to and includ- 
ing 70 miles the scale is strictly applied, that is, in accord- 
ance with actual distance. But actual distance is not 
applied via one-line hauls of more than 70 miles or for 
hauls of any length over two or more lines, except between 
basing points. In the two latter cases rates between the 
various basing points are arrived at by applying the scale 
in accordance with actual distance, and the rate to or from 
any intermediate point is the same as the rate to or from 
the basing point next beyond—no matter how far beyond. 
The application of the scale can possibly be better under- 
stood from the diagram shown below and the explanation 
which follows: 

One-line haul 


O 10 25 50 70 90 110 
ee 
x a Bb c d e t 


x is a point of origin. 

The figures above the horizontal line denote the distances 
in miles from x. 

a, b, ec and d are local points of destination within 70 
miles of x. To these points of destination the scale is 
strictly applied. 

f is a junction point with a connecting line, which may 
be 110 miles from x. It is a basing point, and under the 
carriers’ rule of application is the first point beyond d to 
which a rate is published in accordance with the scale and 
distance. 

e is a local point between d and f, which under the car- 
riers’ rule takes the same rate as f; viz., the rate for “120 
and over 100” miles. If the scale were applied in accord- 
ance with distance, e would be given the rate for “100 and 
over 85” miles. This situation represents what protestants 
call an “inflation.” 

"xcept as to cases where it would interfere with group 
and base point rates, respondents have agreed to amend 
their tariffs and for single line distances of over 70 miles 
to not apply the f rate to e, if it results in charging e with 
more than is provided by the scale for that distance. 

A diagram illustrating the situation on a two or three 
line haul appears below: 





x is a point of origin. 

The figures above the horizontal line denote distances 
in miles from x. 

b, f and h are basing points at junctions with connecting 
lines. 

d and dd are local basing points on the line of the sec- 
ond carrier and distant 75 miles and 90 miles, respectively, 


from x. dd is also the terminus of a branch line. These 
are the first points beyond b, to which, under the carriers’ 
rule of application, a rate is published in strict accord- 
ance with the scale. 

The basing points f and h are, respectively, 91 miles and 
141 miles from x, and are the only points beyond d to 
which, under the carriers’ rule of application, the scale 
is strictly applied. 

c, e and g are representative local points between basing 
points and distant, respectively, 65 miles, 86 miles, and 
92 miles from x. In each case they take the rate applicable 
to the base point beyond, viz., d, f or h, regardless of what 
the scale provides for their respective distances. There 
would be no “inflation” at c or e, but there would be at 
some points between b and c, and at some points between 
d and e, because the distances exceed one mileage block. 
There would also be “inflations” at some points between f 
and h. It will be observed that the distance between f and 
h is 50 miles, and that g, but 1 mile beyond f, is charged 
the rate applicable to h, which is that for “160 and over 
140” miles. If the scale were strictly applied there 
would be three breaks in the rates at voints between 
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g and h; that is, there would be rates for points “100 and 
over 85” miles, “120 and over 100” miles, and ‘140 and 
over 120” miles. If x, the point of origin, does not happen 
to be a basing point, there is a further “inflation” in each 
of the cases referred to, because x would take the rate ap- 
plicable from a, a basing point, just as e takes the rate ap- 
plicable to f; and the rate from any point between a and 
b to any point between b and d would be the rate from a 
to d. 

When the rates to two nearby basing points are the same 
the points between them take the same rates as the basing 
points. 

These rules or methods, with some modifications, were 
used generally in constructing the proposed rates, and, as 
will later appear, the group system of rate making was 
also employed. The rates at present in effect, and which 
generally have been in effect for many years, except for 
the 5 per cent increase made in 1914, were made in sub- 
stantially the same manner. However, the “inflations” in 
the present rates are said by respondents to be more 
numerous and more marked than they are in the proposed 
rates. To publish to and from every point in C. F. A. ter- 
ritory rates strictly according to scale and distance would 
necessitate the compilation of hundreds of thousands of 
additional distances, and would result in voluminous and 
complicated tariff publications. The “inflations” in the 
proposed rates occur principally on two and three line 
hauls, and in most cases probably do not result in higher 
rates than would have resulted had the carriers strictly 
applied the scale between all points and followed either 
the practice of adding a differential for hauls over two or 
more lines or the practice of charging the combination of 
the locals of each line. 


Points between which there is a large movement of traf- 
fic are generally basing points, while the points at which 
the “inflations” appear are generally local stations which 
do not ship or receive a large tonnage. The “inflations” 
are of course more marked and more prevalent where the 
distances between basing points are of considerable length 
than where such distances are comparatively short. C. F. 
A. territory is so covered by the network of railways that 
in many cases the distance between base points does not 
exceed the distance included in one mileage block of the 
proposed scale. However, to meet the objections made 
by some of the protestants, the carriers, except as to traffic 
to and from Michigan, have no great objection to a require- 
ment by the Commission that they establish an additional 
basing point wherever the distance between the basing 
points now used in applying the proposed scale is 25 miles 
or more. The establishment of such new basing points 
would increase the proposed rates in some cases, and 
decrease them in others, and on account of the long-and- 
short-haul rule might cause the closing of certain routes, 
but it would result in the elimination of many of the “in- 
flations” found in the proposed rate structure. Respond- 
ents say that it would be wholly impracticable to adopt an 
absolutely rigid distance scale in C. F. A. territory. 

Reference should now be had to the map designated 
Appendix No. 11 (not reproduced herewith). For the pur- 
pose of further explaining the manner in which the scales 
were used in arriving at and publishing the actual rates 
between specific points, we may consider C. F. A. terri- 
tory as divided into four parts. First, the central district, 
comprising substantially all of Ohio and Indiana. Second, 
the eastern district, which covers eastern and southeastern 
Ohio and the western parts of New York, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, and northeastern Kentucky. This district 
embraces several groups, shown by cross-hatching and 
stippling on the map, the principal ones being the Buffalo 
group and the Pittsburgh group, marked “D” and “P,” re- 
spectively. The third is the northern district, embracing 
all of the southern peninsula of Michigan and the west 
bank Lake Michigan ports north of Milwaukee to and in- 
cluding Manistique. The fourth is the western district, 
subdivided into a number of groups and embracing most 
of the state of Illinois and points on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River, St. Louis, Mo., to Dubuque, Iowa, in- 
clusive. 

Between points within the central district the zone A 
seale was applied, the basing points used being those 
shown by large dots on the plain white portion of the 
map. 

The eastern district, for the purpose of determining ‘he 
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ates to be applied between points within that district, was 
‘ubdivided, into groups. The zone A scale was used and 
are taken to blend the rates into those applying in eastern 
runk line territory. 

Between points in the eastern district, on the one hand, 
hnd points in the central district, on the other, the zone 
4 scale was applied. As the eastern district is somewhat 
of a “buffer state” between C. F. A. and trunk line terri- 
ories special treatment seemed necessary in order to 
dovetail” the different rate structures. The distances be- 
ween Buffalo and the base points in the central district 
were ascertained, and, whether one or more than one road 
as interested in the haul, the scale was applied thereto 
and intermediate points given the base point rates. Asa 
ule the Buffalo rates were applied to and from all points 
in the Buffalo group. 

The same method was used in determining rates be- 
tween the Pittsburgh and the Youngstown groups, on the 
ne hand, and points in the central district, on the other. 
Rates to and from Rochester, N. Y., not directly involved in 
this case, affected the rates to and from the Buffalo and 
he Pittsburgh groups. Southwest of the Pittsburgh group 
is what we may call the Hopedale group. The rates were 
scertained between central district basing points, on the 
one hand, and the western border of the Hopedale group 
and Pittsburgh, respectively, cn the other, in accordance 
with the scale, and rates to and from the Hopedale group 
were made half way between those rates. Points in the 
groups along the Ohio River in the lower part of the east- 
ern district were considered together and rates based upon 
an average of the distances were applied. Portsmouth, 
Ohio, in one of these groups, seems to suffer some infla- 
tions, probably because it is grouped with Ironton, Ohio, 
and Kenova, W. Va., farther distant points. The rates 
between central district basing points and Charleston, W. 
Va., in accordance with an established basis, were made 
on a distance of 25 miles over the distances used in arriv- 
ing at rates to the Ohio River groups. Between points in 
the central district and points in the eastern district not 
in any specific group, and in cases where the haul was less 
than 150 miles, the rates were made in substantially the 
same manner as between points within the central district, 
subject, however, to Buffalo, Pittsburgh or Youngstown 
rates as Maxima. 


Next is the northern district, which embraces zones B 
and C and that part of zone A which lies north of the 
southern boundary of the state of Michigan. Distances 
were computed between the basing points in this district 
designated by large dots and basing points or groups in 
the central and eastern districts, as shown in Appendix 
No. 12 (not reproduced herewith). The rates between 
those points were published according to scale, except that 
those to and from the west bank Lake Michigan ports north 
of Manitowoc, were generally based on differentials over 
the Manitowoc rates. The basing point shown in this ap- 
pendix north of the east and west line, shown on the map, 
running through the middle of the central district com- 
prehend most of the common or injunction points in that 
section, but south of the line there are a number of com- 
mon points which are not basing points in so far as rates 
to and from the northern district are concerned. This ar- 
rangement has the effect of making larger rate blankets 
in the section south of the line than in the section north 
of the line and consequently more “inflation,” if we con- 
sider specific rates. 

We will deal now with the western district. This dis- 
trict may be subdivided by a line drawn from a point near 
Chicago along the west side of the Wabash Railway to 
Forrest, Ill., thence along the north side of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railway to Peoria, Ill., and thence along 
the Illinois River to its junction with the Mississippi River 
at a point just west of Alton. The line is shown on the 
Map. The portion'of the district lying east and south of 
the line ig divided into several groups bearing Nos. 103 to 
120. These groups are used only on traffic to and from 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh territory and are substantially the 
Same as are used in making rates to and from points im- 
mediately east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh in eastern trunk 
line territory. Buffalo and Pittsburgh take the same rates 
‘o and from these Ulinois groups, and the rates are not 
based on the C. F. A. scale. In arriving at the respective 
class rates for each of the percentage groups referred to, 
the sixth-elass rate to each percentage group from New 
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York City was obtained and the usual percentage for ar: 
riving at rates between the western termini of the eastern 
trunk lines and each of the percentage groups referred to 
was then applied. The rates for the five other classes were 
obtained by applying the same percentages to the sixth- 
class rate as were employed for the “475 and over 450” 
mile block of the zone A scale. The maintenance of the 
parity of rates as between Buffalo and Pittsburgh terri- 
tories necessitates some departures from actual distance, 
Pittsburgh being charged generally in excess of what, its 
distance would entitle it to, and Buffalo less than its dis- 
tance would warrant. 

In that part of Illinois covered by these groups are a 
number of basing points shown on the map by large dots, 
which are used in making rates to and from points in the 
central and northern districts shown by large dots in Ap- 
pendix No. 13 (not reproduced herewith). Distances were 
computed between these base points and scale A, B or C 
applied, according to the location of the basing points in 
the central or northern districts. 

The basing points in Illinois were not used for short 
hauls to and from points in Indiana, the zone A scale being 
applied in the usua! manner. 


In the southern part of Illinois will be seen the St. Louis 
and Cairo groups, marked S and HE, respectively. The dis- 
tances between St. Louis and Cairo, on the one hand, and 
points. or groups in the central, eastern and northern dis- 
tricts, on the other, were determined and the respective 
scales applied, St. Louis rates being blanketed over the 
St. Louis group and Cairo rates over the Cairo group. 

The portion of the western district lying west and north 
of the line from Chicago through Peoria to the Mississippi 
River, above described, is dominated by the western trunk 
lines, and is not, strictly speaking, a part of C. F. A. terri- 
tory. As will be noted from the map appearing as Ap- 
pendix No. 11, it is divided into groups bearing Nos. 1 to 
10, the bases for rates to and from which we shall now 
proceed to explain. . 


The rates to and from the Quincy group shown on the 
map as No. 1 are made the same as, or with relation to, 
the rates to and from St. Louis. 


The rates to and from the Burlington or the upper 
Mississippi River crossings group, shown as No. 2, are made 
with relation to the St. Louis rates. 


The rates to and from the Rockford group, shown on 
the map as No. 3, and to and from the Freeport group, 
shown as No. 4, were made on the basis of certain arbi- 
traries adopted pursuant to the decision in Chamber of 
Commerce of Freeport, Ill., vs. Ry. Co., 33 I. C. C., 673 
(The Traffic World, May 22, 1915, p. 1115). 

Rates to and from the Sycamore group, or group No. 5, 
were made by taking, to represent the difference in dis- 
tance, 65 per cent of the difference between the rates to 
and from Chicago and to and from Rockford, and adding 
that difference to the Chicago rates. 

Rates to and from the Aurora-Elgin group, shown as No. 
6, were made by adding to the Chicago rates one-half the 
difference between the Chicago and the Rockford rates, 
observing the Streator rates as maxima. 

Rates to and from the La Salle group, designated No. 7, 
were made substantially the same as the rates to and 
from Peoria, except for short hauls. 

Rates to and from the Streator group, shown as No. 8 
on the map, are generally made the same as the rates to 
and from competitive and adjacent groups to the west and 
south. 

Rates to and from the Seneca group, shown as No. 9, 
are very largely the same as the rates to and from the 
Streator group, except as to short hauls, where the rates 
are graded to produce a proper alignment with adjacent 
groups. 

The Illinois intrastate rates were generally observed as 
minima to and from these Illinois groups. 

Rates between the Illinois points and eastern trunk line 
territory in some cases affect the rates between the Illinois 
points and points west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone. 

The Chicago rates are applied to and from points in the 
Chicago group. It is practically a part of the central dis- 
trict. 

The rates to and from the Milwaukee group, designated 
by the letter M, are based upon differentials over the Chi- 
cago rates. 
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Generally speaking, the rate groups shown on the map 
are the same as are observed in the present adjustment. 

This concludes the description of the methods used in ap- 
plying the several scales. 

The percentages of the increases or decreases in the 
actual rates here proposed between 12 important cities and 
46 representative points, all in zone A, as shown in a table 
compiled by respondents, appear below: 


Per cent of increase or decrease. 
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Buffalo, N. 
Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Toledo, Ohio 

* Decrease. 
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The percentages of the increases or decreases in actual 
rates between 10 important cities in zone B and 55 repre- 
sentative points in the remainder of C. F. A. territory, are 
shown by respondents to be as follows: 


Per cent of increase or decrease. 
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Benton Harbor 
3ig Rapids 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Greenville 

Lansing 

Muskegon 

Bay City-Saginaw 
*Decrease. 


The following is a statement offered by one of the pro- 
testants showing the percentages of the increases or de- 


creases from Michigan points in zones A and B to 27 repre- 
sentative points in C. F. A. territory: 
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Per cent of increase or decrease. 


From— 

Bay City-Saginaw 
Battle Creek 
Benton Harbor ....... 
Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Muskegon 

Points in 

Do 

*Decrease., 

It will be noted from the above tables that throughout 
C. F. A. territory the heavier increases are, generally speak- 
ing, in the first four classes. The fifth and sixth class 
rates on which the great volume of revenue-producing 
traffic moves are as a rule only slightly increased and in 
some cases reduced. The heavy increases appear at such 
points as Buffalo, Bay City, Saginaw, Muskegon, Flint and 
Detroit, which, under the present adjustment, are given 
rates less than would apply if distance were always give. 
full recognition. In other words, it is the removal of the 
discriminations and not the proposal for a higher basis of 
rates that results in the more marked increases at these 
points. There is nothing in the record which would give 
us any definite indication as to what proportion of the 
carriers’ total freight revenue is derived from the rates 
here involved; it differs considerably with each road; upon 
the whole it is probably not over 20 or 25 per cent. ‘There 
is no protest against the level of the rates to and from 
zone C. The proposed rates to and from that zone for the 
most part represent reductions. 

We have seen that the present C. F. A. seale starts with 
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a first-class rate of 7.9 cents for 5 miles. The first-class 
rate for that distance under the proposed scale is 11 cents, 
Respondents contend that even this rate is too low. Short. 
haul traffic, particularly in less than carloads, is generally 
believed to be handled at comparatively low rates. After 
the scales here under consideration had been adopted by 
the carriers they undertook to make a study of the ascer. 
tainable direct terminal costs. The Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway, the Wabash Railway and 
the Pennsylvania lines were selected as typical lines, and 
less-than-carload traffic at large cities and small stations 
for representative periods was observed. These 
varied considerably, but, as computed by the carriers, 
averaged between 8 and 12 cents per 100 pounds for the two 
terminal services rendered on each shipment. The costs 
were found to be greater in the large cities than at the 
small stations. The figures do not include any allowance 
for line haul, general expenses, taxes or return upon prop. 
erty. By applying an operating ratio of 66.7 per cent fig. 
ures from 12 to 16 cents per 100 pounds are derived. Re 
spondents say that at the time the proposed scale was 
prepared they were not aware of the fact that their termina] 
costs were so great and suggest that they would have been 
justified in beginning the proposed scale with a first-class 
rate of 18 or 20 cents for the first 5 miles. Some criticism 
may be made of the methods used in making the cost study, 
and one of the protestants contends that the figures can 
not be taken as conclusive. 

The representative of the Chicago shipping interests, a 
man of many years’ experience in traffic and transportation 
matters, gave it as his opinion that the terminal costs on 
less-than-carload freight amounted to about 5 cents per 
hundred pounds at each end of the line, and he suggested 
a reconstruction of the proposed scale by beginning it 
with a first-class rate of 20 cents for 5 miles and making 
graded increases in the rates for short hauls generally. It 
was pointed out upon the hearing that a considerable por. 
tion of short-haul traffic would probably be lost to motor 
service if the rail rates are too high, but that fact could 
not enter very .largely into our determination of what 
would be reasonable rates. It must also be borne in mind 
that the cost figures submitted cover only less-than-carload 
freight. 

In view of the deductions necessary to represent terminal 
costs, less-than-carload freight is not remunerative except 
where the cars are very heavily loaded. When we take 
into account the way cars and the cars that move between 
points other than large cities, we may say that upon the 
whole the average merchandise car is not heavily loaded. 
The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
found that the average carload of less-than-carload freight 


for a certain six months’ period was about 10,000 pounds, } 
and that the average rate charged on the contents was the 


third-class rate. Between large centers the average load 
was about 15,000 pounds. 
dence an exhibit showing earnings based on these figures 
for various distances. Deducting 8 cents per 100 pounds 
for terminal expenses on the 10,000-pound loading, the 
car-mile earnings shown range from a minus figure to 
16 cents. Deducting 11 cents per 100 pounds for terminal 
expenses on the 15,000-pound loading, the car-mile earnings 
shown range from 7 to 11 cents. 

We shall consider now the reasons for the two scales 
that are proposed for use to and from zones B and C, 
higher than within zone A. 


gan. From a traffic standpoint, Michigan is peculiarly 


situated. The tonnage handled by the carriers in a large jj 


measure has its origin or destination in that state, and 
there is not as much overhead or through traffic as we 
find passing through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois en route 
from trunk line territory to points west of the Mississippi 
River or vice versa. Compared with the other states in 
C. F. A. territory Michigan is sparsely populated. The ex 
tensive timber lands which formerly supported the Michi- 
gan carriers have in a large measure been cut over, agi: 
culture has not yet fully developed, and there is much 
unoccupied farm land. Michigan stands far below the other 
states in the production of brick, pig iron, iron and steel 
articles, coal, stone, petroleum and other commodities 


which constitute the principal sources of revenue for rail- 
Lake carriers deprive the Michigan cal’ | 


roads generally. 
riers of a large tonnage in commodities which are handled 
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mercial Club vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al., Docket No. 
8277, now pending. 

Buffalo, N. Y., although considerably farther east than 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is at present given the same rates as 
Pittsburgh to and from points in Indiana and Illinois. This 
situation is due largely to the carriers’ policy of keeping 
the steel mills at the two places on an equality. The pro- 
posed tariffs would continue the rate parity only to and 
from points in Illinois. Any further increases in the Buf- 
falo rates would interfere with the Rochester rates. It is 
generally understood that the Chicago-New York rates were 
originally made with at least some regard for water com- 
petition on the Erie Canal and the great lakes. The Buffalo 
interests contend that since there is water competition be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago, and since the present rail 
rates between those points are based upon 60 per cent of 
the Chicago-New York rates, there should be no increase in 
the rates between Chicago and Buffalo so long as the rates 
between Chicago and Trunk Line territory are not in- 
creased. We are considering here the question of reason- 
able rates for C. F. A. territory, and if a reasonable scale 
of rates therein when applied between Buffalo and Chicago 
increases the present rates the 60 per cent basis cannot be 
controlling, nor are we convinced upon this record that an 
increase in the Buffalo rates will result in undue prejudice 
to that city. 

Protest is also made by the Buffalo interests regarding 
increases within the state of New York. If these rates 
apply on interstate traffic, their reasonableness could more 
appropriately be tested in a separate proceeding. 

The commercial traffic organizations of the Missouri 
River cities submit that respondents have failed to justify 
the proposed rates. Their primary interest:is in the rates 
from points in C. F. A. territory to the Mississippi River, 
because they are used as factors in the through rates to 
the Missouri River. They have strong competitors at Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, and are particularly opposed to any 
increases in the through rates to the Missouri River unless 
the rates to Minneapolis and St. Paul are correspondingly 
increased. Increases in the rates from C. F. A. territory 
to Minneapolis and St. Paul have now been proposed by 
the carriers and are before us in Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 1051, supra. These protestants also 
point out that increases were not proposed in the joint 
through rates to points in Arkansas and Texas, and to 
Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La., where competitors 
are located. They question the propriety of changing the 
relationships between points in C. F. A. territory, and call 
attention to the fact that even in the proposed scale of 
rates the relationships between the classes are not the 
same for all distances. In view of the substantial differ- 
ence between the cost of handling less-than-carload traffic 
and the cost of handling carload traffic the spread between 
the fourth and the fifth class rates appears to them to be 
too small. Upon the whole, the attitude of these protestants 
toward the proposed readjustment is about the same as 
that of the C. F. A. Cities Rate Readjustment Committee. 

The traffic representative of Chicago’s shipping interests, 
as already stated, advocates even higher rates for short 
hauls than are proposed in the suspended tariffs. He fa- 
vors a general readjustment and the elimination of the 
inequalities that appear throughout the present rate struc- 
ture, but is opposed to the large mileage blocks in the pro- 
posed scale and, since the proposed readjustment is largely 

a revenue measure, he opposes the carriers’ policy of plac- 
ing the burden of the increases upon the first four classes. 

The Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, representing 
the shipping interests principally of zone B, does not op- 
pose a general increase of rates in C. F. A. territory, but 
contests the right of the carriers to disturb certain exist- 
ing relationships, and strenuously opposes the proposition 
to charge a higher scale of rates to and from zone B than 

between points within Zone A. Zone B includes such im- 

portant manufacturing and commercial centers as Grand 

Rapids, Muskegon, Lansing, Flint, Saginaw, and Bay City, 

which must meet the competition of Detroit, Toledo, and 

other points which are accorded the zone A scale of rates. 

It is contended that the large traffic which the zone B cities 

create should in a large measure offset the considerations 

upon which the Michigan lines rely for a higher scale of 
rates to and from zone B. We have stated that the appli- 


cation of the zone A scale to and from zone B would gen- 
erally increase the present rates on the first four classes, 
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but cause numerous reductions on the fifth and sixth 
classes. This protestant would be satisfied with zone 4 
rates, subject to the observance of the present rates a 
minima on fifth and sixth classes. It should be said, hoy. 
ever, that the interlocking of the two scales would resy} 
in a different relation between the fourth and fifth lag 
rates to and from zone B than would exist in zone A. We 
observe that if the proposed rates go into effect the 
riers will receive considerably greater increases on ir 
to and from Michigan than on the other traffic in questi 
because of the very substantial increases that will be neces. 
sary in the rates to and from such points as Saginaw, Bay 
City, Flint, Detroit, Muskegon and west bank Lake Michi. 
gan ports, and in all the rates now related thereto, if the 
scales for zones B and C are to be applied without dis. 
crimination. 

The smaller number of basing points for traffic to and 
from Michigan than is used in the central district is ob. 
jected to by this protestant. The smaller the number of 
basing points the larger are the groups and the greater 
the “‘inflations’” in the rates. 


That part of the state of Michigan lying south of the 
southern boundary of zone B, that is, excluding Detroit and 
the Michigan Central’s main line to Chicago, as a traffic 
territory is inferior to zone B. It would therefore appear 
that there is no more reason for including that part of 
the state in zone A than there would be for including zone 
B in zone A, except for the fact that the Michigan Cen. 
tral’s main line, and Detroit with its heavy tonnage con- 
tributing to traffic density, would fall in zone B. The ship 
ping interests of zone B contend that they are entitled to 
the benefits of Detroit’s traffic producing ability as much 
as zone A is. Detroit is served by two prominent zone 8 
lines as well as by the Michigan Central. Zone B asa 
traffic territory is superior to that part of zone A which 
lies in Michigan, even if we include Detroit in the latter 
According to the analysis of the Michigan lines statistics 
made by counsel for the zone B shippers more traffic orig: 
inates, terminates and passes through zone B. Counsel 
does not compare zone B with all of zone A, but only with 
that part of zone A which is in Michigan. Were it not for 
the attitude of the Michigan Central, to which we shall 
presently refer, his argument would seem to suggest the 
advisability of placing all of Michigan south of the south: 
















































- ern boundary of zone C in one zone, but does not convince 


us that one zone should have the same scale of rates as 
applies in zone A as a whole. It appears that when th 
readjustment was being prepared the Michigan Central in- 
sisted that zone A extend at least far enough north to in- 
clude Detroit and its main line to Chicago. Some of th 
other Michigan lines though the southern boundary of 
Michigan should be made the southern boundary of zone B 
The Michigan Central and the New York Central have 
branch lines in zone B and reach most of the principal 
points. They have taken no active part in supporting the 
proposal for a higher scale for use to and from zone B 
than between points in zone A, and we infer from the ree 
ord that possibly there would be no zone B if it were nol 
for the demands of the Pere Marquette and some of the 
other Michigan lines which dominate the situation. I! 
there is to be a zone B the question arises as to where its 
southern boundary line shall be drawn. The line we drew 
for express traffic runs along the forty-third parallel—from 
Port Huron to Grand Haven, through Lowell and Grand 
Rapids. It is north of the middle of zone B. The nort! 
ern boundary of zone B is, of course, the southern boundary 
of zone C, about which there is no dispute. 

Lansing, Mich., located near the center of zone B ant 
served by four of the principal carriers in C. F. A. tert! 
tory, through its chamber of commerce makes a separatt 
plea. This protestant contends, in effect, that regardless 
of what may happen to zone B as a whole, Lansing, with 
its various industries which must meet the competition 0 
those at Detroit, Jackson, Toledo and other places, should 
be given the benefit of the zone A scale. It suggests a 
one method by which the desired result could be accom 
plished that the northern boundary of zone A, instead of 
following the main line of the Michigan Central all the 
way from Chicago to Detroit, might well leave that line 
at Battle Creek and run along the line of the Grand Trunk 
Western Railway northeast to Lansing and then along the 
line of the Pere Marquette southeast to Detroit. As will 
be seen this would put a pyramid on zone A and include 
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Lansing. This protestant has no complaint to make against 
the zone A scale, except to say that it may be a little high 
for distances between 100 and 300 miles. It concedes that 
the present rates for short hauls are too low, and does not 
contend that a readjustment is not necessary. It feels that 
the rates to and from Lansing at present are inequitably 
adjusied and discriminatory, particularly when compared 
with those to and from points in zone A, and that the pro- 
posed zone B scale would make things worse. To and from 
several of the principal cities in C. F. A. territory Lansing 
now pays rates based on the C. F. A. scale. It admits 
that zone B as a whole has not the traffic density that is to 
pe found in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. It offered in evi- 
dence the following statement of traffic density and points 
out that the figures for the Grand Trunk Western exceed 
those of most of the C. F. A. lines: 


TRAFFIC DENSITY ON PRINCIPAL C. F. A. LINES. 
Ton-miles 


of revenue 
freight per 

mile of 

Name of carrier— road. 
Re ee ree pe ee nee 2,860,175 
ee Rr ee re eerie 4,222,039 
eg erie egg reek rere 1,448.098 
ee Gr, Wy WR ain ose: cies wands oe pce ea eR awsi slew 1,877,811 
en NR PUES ir Senge cn hni cao icxe taint rare oa eral wis apie leae cad 978,366 
Se Se | eS eer ee re 1,043,651 
Be ag re re ee er .-+- 2,635,430 
(ie I oa vy UD sai Suiaiela @/n a ioe were aba atelats 3,024,019 
NE MC hail ea orf cuntarial norte nets wel Cates taun aerate es 1,666,264 
a COON I ca care eas a dn pind a hg Sle Toes wR we ee RS lar 896,525 
i Gi, ee Me Bay Me. “sho s.kip!eiaca 6 a\elani aio oics’aier any olavw Simei 2,800,644 
UN a reer as = re ete iret an ene ae 1,278,108 
SS A Se ener ee eee ee ree 1,272,929 
Figures taken from reports of carriers to the I. C. C. for 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 


This protestant also calls attention to the fact that 
Lansing is also served by the Michigan Central and the 
New York Central, components of a strong railway system. 
Itis fair to say, however, that the lines of these two roads 
which serve Lansing are practically branches. Lansing is 
also served by the Pere Marquette, which, though not a 
strong line, has most of its mileage north of Lansing, where 
conditions are less favorable than between Lansing and 
Detroit. 

Lansing has the same level of express rates as applies 
in the balance of C. F. A. territory. 

Saginaw and Bay City, Mich., now have rates which to 
and from a portion of C. F. A. territory are the same as the 
rates to and from Toledo. For commercial and competitive 
reasons distance has in.the past been largely ignored in 
making rates to and from these two Michigan points, but 
inthe proposed adjustment they would be given rates made 
substantially according to scale. The increases they would 
have to pay are therefore more pronounced than they would 
otherwise be. The numerous commercial and industrial 
enterprises of these cities have long enjoyed these advan- 
tages, and they naturally resist any effort to put their rates 
on a distance basis. 

Jackson, Mich., 50 miles west of Detroit, has long been 
charged relatively higher rates than Detroit and other 
places. The representative of it shipping interests strongly 
supports the carriers’ proposal, mainly for the reason that 
he sees in the new rates a removal of the discriminations 
that now exist. The relatively lower rates which Detroit 
enjoys are a part of the Saginaw-Bay City adjustment above 
mentioned. 

Muskegon, Mich., about 30 miles northwest of Grand 
Rapids, has numerous industries and several jobbers in 
competition with those of Grand Rapids. For years past 
the carriers for commercial reasons have ignored the dif- 
ference in distance and have accorded Muskegon the Grand 
Rapids rates to a large territory south of the southern 
boundary of Michigan. The proposed tariffs would deprive 
Muskegon of this rate parity and have brought forth strenu- 
ous protests from the Muskegon interests, whose business 
has developed under present rate parity. 

A large delegation representing the ports on the west 
bank of Lake Michigan north of Milwaukee appeared at 


the hearing and voiced its protest against the proposed 
rates. The rates apply via the across-lake routes and 
through Michigan, and there are no all-rail joint through 


Tates to and from C. F. A. territory. Of these cities, Mani- 
towoc and Sheboygan, via across-lake routes, at present 
have the same rates as Milwaukee. The class rates to Mil- 
Waukee from Cincinnati, Ohio, Evansville and Indianapolis, 
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Ind., and other points in C. F. A. territory, from which the 
short-line distances to Milwaukee make through Chicago, 
are approximately the following differentials over the rates 
applicable from the same points to Chicago: 


2 


4 


1 2 3 4 5 
6 5 4 3 2 
However, from points farther east the class rates to Mil- 
waukee approach more closely the Chicago rates until from 
Buffalo the rates to Milwaukee and Chicago are the same. 
The across-lake lines for commercial reasons, disregard- 
ing the greater distance, applied the same rates to and from 
Manitowoc and Sheboygan. They made the rates to and 
from Green Bay and other ports north of Manitowoc on the 
basis of differentials over the rates applicable to and from 
Manitowoc and Sheboygan. The proposed tariffs would put 
the rates to and from these ports on a distance basis. The 
increases that would result are rather radical, but the 
protestants are concerned mainly with the disturbance of 
the rate relationships. Probably the greatest change in 
rate relationship proposed is in the rates from Cincinnati 
to some of the west bank ports. The present rates from 
Cincinnati to Manitowoc and Sheboygan are the same as 
to Milwaukee, but the proposed rates are the following 
amounts higher than to Milwaukee: . 


6 
a) 4 
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To Marinette and Menominee the present rates are the 
following amounts over Milwaukee: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
6 5 4 3 2 2 
The proposed rates are the following amounts over Mil- 
waukee: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
10.5 10.5 7 5.5 6.5 5 


Several of the ports are on a parity with Chicago and 
Milwaukee in so far as rates from those ports via western 
lines to certain western points are concerned, and respond- 
ents publish proportional rates from C. F. A. territory to 
Manitowoc equal to the locals to Chicago for the purpose 
of equalizing the routes on through traffic. 

The present relationships have been maintained for prob- 
ably 20 years. Capital has been invested and enterprises 
have been developed thereunder. Th protestants have no 
objection to a reasonable general increase in rates, but 
contend that the prononuced changes in relationships will 
seriously affect their industrial and commercial prosperity. 

Freight moving between the west bank Lake Michigan 
ports and points in C. F. A. territory must pass through 
zone C in Michigan. The suspended tariffs do not ma- 
terially change the level of the rates in zone C in Michi- 
gan and no claim is made that the proposed rates to and 
from that territory are unreasonable. If the rates to and 
from Manitowoc and Sheboygan were to be continued on 
the Milwaukee basis it would require a violation of the 
long-and-short-haul rule unless the rates at the intermediate 
points in zone C in Michigan were brought down to the 
same level. 

The carriers say that “if the Commission can see a way 
out of this situation that will give the west bank Lake 
Michigan interests what they want and yet conserve the 
carriers’ revenue, that solution will be what all concerned 
desire.” The carriers admit, however, that there appears 
to be no justification in law for granting relief from the 
long-and-short-haul rule. They have been unable to point 
out any difference in circumstances and conditions that 
has ever been recognized by this Commission in such cases. 

The Quincy Freight Bureau complains because the por- 
tion of the territory to and from which the rates are made 
the same as apply to and from St. Louis, Mo., is not as 
large under the proposed tariffs as it is under those now in 
effect. If the Commission so desires, respondents will fol- 
low the decision in Class and Commodity Rates to and 
from Quincy, IIl., and Groups, 32 I. C. C., 479 (The Traffic 
World, Jan. 16, 1915, p. 112), and 33 I: C. C., 409 (The 
Traffic World, April 3, 1915, p. 721), where it was held that 
the territory to and from which Quincy had St. Louis rates 
should not be restricted. The proposed rates to and from 
some points are more favorable and to and from others are 
less favorable to Quincy than are the present rates. Ac- 
cording to respondents, they are made with greater regard 
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for distance and are in harmony with the general readjust- 
ment. There is no evidence to the contrary. The protestant 
relies upon the case cited. 

It may develop that the rates to and from- Quincy, III., 
and Louisiana and Hannibal, Mo., should be later read- 
justed in accordance with such basis as may be prescribed 
for the upper Mississippi River crossings in Docket No. 
8477, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of 
Iowa vs. A. A. R. R. Co., now pending. 

The shipping interests of Rockford, Ill., protest against 
the proposed adjustment because it continues a relation- 
ship to the Chicago rates which is unsatisfactory to them. 
The present adjustment is apparently the result of our 
decision in Chamber of Commerce of Freeport, IIl., vs. 
Ry. Co., supra. The proposed rates increase Rockford’s 
disadvantage, but, as we understand it, substantially the 
same method was employed in arriving at the proposed 
rates aS was used in making the present rates. 

The Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association, represent- 
ing paper mills at Kalamazoo, Plainwell and Otsego, Mich., 
favors the new adjustment because certain discriminations 


would be removed, but it asks that respondents be re-. 


quired to keep the rates from these points, as applied to 
paper, on an equality. The paper shipped from these 
points to most of C. F. A. territory moves at fifth or sixth 
class rates which at present are the same from all three 
points, although Plainwell and Otsego are 12 and 15 miles, 
respectively, north of Kalamazoo. The proposed rates 
would destroy this parity. For instance, the fifth class 
rate from the three points to St. Louis, Mo., is now 14.7 
cents, while the proposed rates are 14.5 cents from Kalama- 
zoo and 15.5 cents from the two other points. One-half 
cent of the proposed difference in favor of Kalamazoo is 
due to the fact that the greater distance from Plainwell 
and Otsego throws them into the next higher mileage block 
and the other one-half cent is due to the fact that Kalama- 
zoo is in zone A, while the two other points are in zone B. 
The paper mills are the principal and substantially the 
only industries at Otsego and Plainwell and are in keen 
competition with the more numerous mills at Kalamazoo. 
A continuance of the parity of rates may be desirable 
and could be accomplished by grouping the points under 


a commodity tariff without interfering with the proposed 


class rates. 
The National Association of Box Manufacturers protests 
against any further increases in the class rates as applied 


to made-up wooden boxes. This commodity, which is 
rather light and bulky, is rated fourth class when nested 
and rule 26 when not nested. Owing to successive in- 
creases in the ratings, minimums and class rates during 
recent years the freight charges on wooden boxes have 
been subjected to marked increases and under the pro- 
posed rates some of the freight charges would be more 
than double what they were five or six years ago. The 
wooden box manufacturers are seriously affected, also, by 
the competition of the fiber-board container, which com- 
modity generally moves in knocked-down form in heavy 
carloads and at rates considerably below sixth class. The 
box manufacturers in C. F. A. territory have to meet the 
competition of manufacturers outside of C. F. A. territory 
whose rates are not here proposed to be increased. This 
protestant does not suggest that the Commission reject 
the entire system of new rates merely because the pro- 
posed class rates as applied to wooden boxes would result 
in what are alleged would be unreasonable and discrimi- 
natory charges, but it asks the Commission to find that 
there should be no increases in the freight charges on 
this particular commodity. We may assume that the 
question of the proporiety of a class rate as applied to 
any individual commodity is one which may fairly be tried 
in a proceeding of this kind, but what this protestant 
desires could be accomplished only by the publication of 
commodity rates equal to the present rule 26 and fourth 
class rates to and from each and every one of the thou- 
sands of points in C. F. A. territory. Such procedure 
probably would have no precedent in rate making. Relief 
could be given by a reduction in the rating, but this case 
does not involve a question of rating. 

Swift & Co. are in competition with packers of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., on peddler-car traffic to points in western 
and northwestern Indiana. The rates from Indianapolis 
to these points are on the old C. F. A. scale, while those 
from Chicago are 5 per cent greater. This is due to the 
fact that the Indiana commission has not permitted the 
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increases which were allowed on the interstate rates jy 
the Five Per Cent case. Should the proposed rates froy 
Chicago go into effect without an increase in the state 
rates the preference which the Indiana packers now enjoy 
would be increased. Such a condition cannot be tg 
strongly condemned, but the fault may lie in the Indiana 
state rates and the situation does not argue against the 
establishment of the proposed rates from Chicago. The 
situation here pointed out by Swift & Co. probably exists 
with respect to other traffic from Chicago and Indianapolis. 
As before stated, a proceeding looking to the establigp. 
ment of the same scale in Indiana as is here proposed on 
interstate traffic is now pending before the Indiana cop. 
mission. 

The National Petroleum Association protests against 
increases on petroleum and its products and because cer. 
tain group adjustments in which it is interested are pro. 
posed to be disrupted by a stricter observance of distance. 
Petroleum and its products move at 90 per cent of the 
sixth class rates and any disturbances in relationships 
are merely incidental to the general revision. 

The Western Oil Jobbers’ Association withdrew from the 
case when it was satisfied that in the new adjustment 
no favors had been extended to its members’ competitors, 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Company protests against 
the proposed rates, not because the rates on cement are 
included in the readjustment, but because any increases 
permitted in the sixth class rates may eventually be re. 
flected in the’ commodity rates on cement. The carriers 
assert that these commodity rates are not based upon a 
fixed percentage of the sixth class rates, but as a matter 
of fact they are generally not more than 73% per cent 
of those rates. As no cement rates are involved in this 
case we could take no definite action in regard thereto. 

The Cadillac Lumber Exchange complains of a discrimi- 
nation that would be brought about by the proposed tariffs. 
The rates on lumber from Cadillac and Jennings, Mich. 
to C. F. A. territory are generally the sixth class rates 
which are here proposed to be changed, while the rates 
on lumber from other producing points in Michigan are 
commodity rates, which are equal to, or less than, the 
sixth class rates, and up to the present time have not 
been increased. Except for this discrepancy the Cadillac 
Lumber Exchange seems to favor the proposed adjust- 
ment and suggests that if the Commission permits it to 
go into effect the carriers should at once correct the 
situation. 

We have considered all the facts of record. While we 
are convinced that, upon the whole, the proposed system 
of rates is superior to the present rate structure, we can- 
not allow it to become effective. The scales must be 
broken up into smaller mileage blocks, and the so-called 
inflations reduced by the observance of substantially actual 
distances on one-line hauls in accordance with the con- 
cession made by the carriers at the hearing, and by the 
setting in of addition basing points for hauls over two 
or more lines, except to and from zone C, wherever the 
distance between the basing points now used exceed 20 
miles. The proposed rates, like the present rates, are 
preferential to short-haul traffic. The rates from Cadillac 
and Jennings, Mich., as applied to lumber, should be 
placed on the same basis as regards the relationship to 
sixth class, as may be contemporaneously applied from 
other Michigan producing points, except where competitive 
conditions may warrant a departure. The charging of a 
slightly higher basis of rates to and from zones B and 
C has our approval. We will not interfere with the groups 
as proposed, nor with the methods used in applying the 
scales, except as noted above. To grant the prayer of 
the cities adversely affected by the removal of preferences 
the Commission would in effect require what the act to 
regulate commerce was largely designed to prevent, 
namely, unlawful discrimination. Rate relationships long 
maintained may not be lightly disturbed, but where they 
are not justifiable as a matter of law we cannot require 
their continuance. 

As fully appears from the consideration discussed in 
this report a determination of reasonable class rates for 
application in C. F. A. territory must take into account 
numerous conditions, such as rate adjustments effective in 
the past and the rates now applicable to traffic between 
C. F. A. and Trunk Line territories, which tend to support 
a different basis of rates than that which might be found 
reasonable in the absence of such conditions. We find that 
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respondents have not justified the rates named in the sus- 14 Concentrates, bauxite ore... 90 per cent of sixth class. 
Concentrates, fluoride alumi- 


ra‘es inf pended tariffs. We further find that the scales of class 


tes SEER RARE ee Do. 
he pn rates appearing in Appendices Nos. 9 and 10 are just and 16 Copperas (sulphate of iron).. 83.33 per cent of sixth class. 
ale reasonable and may be used in lieu of respondents’ scales 17 Earth of muck, swamp...... Do. 
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be — A and B and in the same manner, subject to the modifica- ™ Blegch ‘or Mlsaching obit 85 per cent of sixth class. 
Satin tions required by the next preceding paragraph. These 19 Feldspar .......+..e+seeeeeees 90 per cent of sixth class. 
i ne scales are divided into 5-mile blocks for distances up to 20 Flint ......... fete eect eee eeee Do. 
ANSt the Fluoride, aluminum.......... Do. 
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and including 100 miles. They then progress by 10-mile 
plocks up to and including 300 miles. Beyond that 20-mile 
blocks are used. The zone A scale begins with 16 cents 
as the first-class rate for 5 miles and less. One cent is 
added for each succeeding block up to and including 50 
miles. Beyond that, up to and including 100 miles, on the 
theory that the charge per ton-mile should decrease, it 
progresses by additions of one-half cent for each mileage 
block. Thence, up to and including a distance of 200 miles, 
it progresses by additions of 1 cent per block, or twice as 
much as for the blocks for the distances from 50 to 100 
miles, for the reason that the blocks are doubled in size. 
Qn the theory that the charge per ton-mile should further 
decrease for longer distances, an increase of one-half cent 
per block is then used up to and including 300 miles. Be- 
yond that, as the blocks have doubled in size, the degree 
of progression is doubled, 1 cent per block being observed. 
The rates on the lower classes are in all cases related to 
frst class according to the following percentages: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
100 85 67 50 35 28 

We may say as a matter of information that in the 
Chicago-New York scale the rates for the lower classes ap- 
pear to be related to the first-class rate according to the 
following percentages: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
100 86% 6636 46% 40 33% 


The zone B scale starts with a rate 2 cents higher on 
first class for 5 miles than does the zone A scale. For use 
to and from zone C, or subdivisions thereof, respondents 
may work out scales of differentials to be added to the 
rates in the zone B scale. 

In publishing the rates the following rule for the dis- 
position of the fractions shown in these scales shall be 
observed: Fractions of less than 4 or .25, to be omitted; 
fractions of 14 or .25, or greater, but less than “% or .75, 
to be shown as one-half (14); fractions of % or .75, or 
greater, to be increased to the next whole figure. 

A strict observance of these scales would require some 
modification of the rates to and from Rochester, N. Y. 

We have dealt with the general situation in C. F. A. ter- 
ritory. It may be that some minor phases of the readjust- 
ment have not been fully tried out. If such is the case, 
they may, of course, be brought to our attention. 

In connection with this case, hearing was had upon 
applications for continuance of certain existing departures 
from the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section of 
the act, but they will be disposed of separately. 

An order will be entered requiring the cancellation of 
the suspended schedules. 

(The order requires that the schedules be cancelled on 
or before Aug. 15, 1917.) 


APPENDIXES. 
APPENDIX NO. 1. 


Commodity. 
Acids, muriatic and sulphuric 
Acid, sulphuric and _ nitric, 
mixed 
Aqua ammonia, 
niacal liquor 
Alumina, sulphate of......... 
Arsenic, crude, and arsenic, 
white (originating at points 
in Colorado, Montana and 
Utah) 
Asphaltum n. oO. Ss. q 
asphaltum substitutes n. O. 


Percentage basis. 
90 per cent of fifth class, 


Do. 
90 per cent of sixth class. 


SS ae 83.33 per cent of sixth class 
80 per cent of sixth class. 
90 per cent of sixth class. 
80 per cent of sixth class. 
90 per cent of sixth class. 


Ash, volcanic 
B irytes 
Binder, 


briquette coal..... co 
Boards (binder’s, box, 
paper stock, straw 
WOOE PUID) .nccsciccccccce.s 
‘ement paving tar........... 
hloride of calcium......... 
‘lays and silicates, viz.: 
Clays, ground and prepared 
Earth, fuller’s, kaolin, silex 
Siliea, silicate and _ silicon 


Do. 
90 per cent of sixth class. 
85 per cent of sixth class. 


}s0 per cent of sixth class. 


83.33 per cent of sixth class. 
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Furniture as specified in item 
ee Ee eee 
Gas liquor 
Jellicate 
Liquor, calcium chioride of. 
Lye, concentrated, dry...... 
Lye, soap 
Lye, spent, in tank cars..... 
Niter, cake 
Oil, coal tar and creosote... 
Of of coal tar, TEAL... 
Oil, petroleum, and petroleum 
products eis 
Lime, sulphate of Le ere 
Oil, pine 
Oil, rosin 
Oil, tar oil 
Ore, bauxite 
Oxide, spent ..... 
Paper filler ... 
Peat, filler (natural soil dried 
and ground) 
Peat and peat filler (natural 
soil dried and ground) 
Peat filler (natural soil dried 
and ground) 
Pebbles, flint, 
polishing 2 
i el Fee 
Pitch, coal tar and oil tar.. 
Pitch, coal tar, and oil tar.. 
Potash, caustic, in iron drums 
OF UM CARE COPE sé cc0cs00s0 
Potash, caustic, in packages 
other than as_ described 
above ee ner 
Pulp, 
Sal ammoniac 
nn, GUND, cbaacucienecaadesass 
Salt, from points south of 
Ohio and west of Missis- 
ee. ee 
Salts, Epsom 
Salts, Glauber 
Size, rosin 
SS CANE. sha kcamiig acsariesnin saves 
Soda (sodium), 
OGG. CEYRIOIB o6cc0e0sekseces 
Soda (sodium), silicate of.. 
Soda (sodium), ss of, 
MRE. she ceiaecsauneand 
Soda (sodium), - Se 
Soda (sodium), sulphate of.. 
Soda (sodium): 
Bicarbonate of 
eo SS SS eee 
Soda, sesqui carbonate of, and 
monohydrate Of ....csccess 
Sodium, sulphide of (other 
OS eee 
Sulphur (unground, crude) 
from Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers from beyond....... 
Sulphate, sodium aluminum.. 
Tanning extract (originating 
at Knoxville, Tenn.)....... 
Tar, coal and oil 
— ae 
<a eee 
Turpentine, in tank cars.... 
i eee eee 
Zine, chloride 


ee ee ey 


ey 
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APPENDIX 


Comparison of variou 


Dis- 


tances. 


Scale 
Preeemt ©. F Biscwcécccnss 
Proposed C. F. 
Michigan 
New England “Zone A’’*.. 
New England ‘‘Zone B’’*.. 
Pennsylvaniaj 
Tlinois 
Iowa 


Premene ©. Bice vesecwes 
Proposed C.F. Ain. sc0c0ce 
Co Rr ere 
New England ‘Zone A’’*., 
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400 to 425 T. L. Y. E bd 2. 33.3 23.7 20.2 1635 
C. — 3.6 1 30.5 21.1 18 

475 to 500 TT. L. ¢ _E 5§ 4.9 34.8 24.8 20.6 17: 
i Be 48.6 2. 32. 22. 19.1] ; 
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APPENDIX NO. 4. 
Present C. F. A. seale and its illogical characteristi-s, 
Distances. 


Present C. F. / 
Proposed C. 
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MH -19' eH COPS Doe ee OI 
Pers a bee bee oe oe ben 








8 
9 
Michigan 8.9 79 os 
New England “Zone 10 79 263 
New England “Zone 12 : binge 
Pennsylvania j 10 7.9 -s ( 
Illinois 10.5 7.9 {7.4 
- a 7.9 17.4 1 
lowa 404 He 
Wisconsin 11.2 ia “as y 
. : f 
Present C. F. 23. 9.5 8.4 0 "8.40 57. 1¢ 
Proposed C. 25 10.5 8 1 13.4 pal: It 
Michigan 25.2 10 8.4 . 2.1 ; a 2 
New England ‘‘Zone 24 11 9 . Bel ae 22 
New England ‘Zone 28 18 11 02 *13.7 2 1 25 
Pennsylvania + 25 13 11 16.3 *14.7 = us 27 
Illinois 24.8 12 (%) 17.9 *15.8 5 SS 30 
low: 20.4 8.4 18.9 6.8 ‘8. 32 
owa . (i) ' > 
Wisconsin 27.5 13 (t) RY 19.4 a , 4 pi = 
d /e t ‘ 
Present C. F. 26.3 11 8.9 23.1 *2) *12.6  *: 40 
Proposed C. F. 12.5 9.5 24.2 *23.1 2.6 2 
Michigan 27.3 2 11.6 9.5 25.2 oa 1 13.1 40 
New England ‘Zone / 28 23 13 11 x 723.1 s : 13.1 47 
New England ‘Zone 33.2 156 13 3 123.1 | {13.1 50 
Pennsylvania + 32 2: 15 13 24.2 *13.7 * 52 
Illinois 28.6 22.2 14.4 *25.2 13.7 3 50 
lowa 25.3 19.5 11.3 $26.3 721 %14.2 57 
Wisconsin 33.5 26.3 15.7 ) wee mg fie : = 
awi.e e=-0 f oe 
Present C. F. 26.9 23. 12.6 *28.4 722.6 714.7 * 65) 
Proposed C, 33-25 13.5 *29.4 "23.1 15.2 7 67. 
Michigan 34.7 26.3 15.2 *29.9 723.1 *15.8 701 
New England “Zone A” 32027 15 13 *31 _ *23.6 715.8 § v2. 
200 New England ‘Zone 37 32 1g 15 *31.5 $23.6 715.8 3 79! 
Pennsylvania + 40 32 18 16 *32  -*24.2 *16.3 + "— 17% 
Illinois 31.6 24.4 *32.6 124.2 *16.8 7 pel 80 
lowa 23 (t) 233-6 924.7 $16.8 214.2 Pil 82: 
Wisconsin 30.9 (4) s34.7 $25.7 as an or 
oo. =) ‘¥ . “ 1 fe 
Present C. 24.7 11 *36.8 3 *18.9 ¥15.8 *124 90( 
Proposed C. 27.5 11.5 537.8 8.4 *19.4 *16.3 #137 92: 
Michigan 28.4 12.6 saee goes 9 +4 _ *17.3 *142 
New England ‘Zone 30 14 246.2 *39.4 “9 220.5 217.9 Shi 
New England ‘Zone 35 16 "46.7 *40.4 5 S215 *18.4 P52 
Pennsylvania + 35 17 : ’ *47.3. 41 -D *22.1 t ¥15.S I 
Illinvis 26.3 (4) Rates in bold face type represent depressions imposed bj 4 
lowa 26.5 (+) Ohio maximum rate law. | 10 
Wisconsin 59 45 953 § 8.8 (¢) yRepresent failure to logically progress rates. 15 
*Represent ideal characteristics. In the majority of cases 20 
Present C. 26.3 12.1 these rates were also depressed on account of defects noted in 25 
Proposed C. 29 12.5 items A and B. 35 
Michigan 32.6 14.2 me itn ahs 45 
New England ‘‘Zone <A’ 34 16 APPENDIX NO. 5 55 
New England ‘Zone 40 19 Proposed C. F. A. Scale for Zone A. z: 
-ennsylvania 7 38 20 taka . 9 2 . D | 
ilinols 2s > rr : tf 100 
Iowa .. aa a 10 and over } 13 11 8.5 120 
Wisconsin (¥) 15 and over 15 12.: 9.5 : 140 
; ia — — 20 and over 7 4 it 160 
Present C. F. A . 39. 2$:.9 5 c ' 25 and over 18 15.5 12 er 180 
Peemeees ©. FF. Biiccccccmas 7.5 4 35 and over 25 20) 17. 13 n* 00 
ee Se eae 53.6 3.2 34.7 26.3 2 5. and over 3! 92°5 19 14.5 g 25 
New England ‘‘Zone A’’*.. oe - om eee in 55 and over 9 yi 15.5 g 5 250 
New England ‘‘Zone : cs i ig ae ies and over 5: ae 22° 17 - 275 
Pennsylvania 7 67 58 é 5 2 35 and over 7 3 92 18 C5 300 
Illinois 48.1 39.5 31.6 24.8 . } 100 and over 30 5 19 10.5 325 
lowa 4¢ 3 ‘ 120 and over 3 27 20) 11 350 
Wisconsin 35 Bt 28 - and over 33. 28 21. 11.: 375 
, ; _ 160 and over 35. 2: 12.5 400 
Present C. F. we ol, 22. 8.t o.! 180 and over 37 9 13 <9 
Proposed C. F. 4 A ° x . 200 and over 39. 9: 13.5 450 
Michigan Yo 35. 27. 20. . 225 and over r i 92 14 475 
New England ‘Zone A’’*.. .. am “re ‘ie 506 Ke 250 and over 22! 15 14 500 
New England ‘‘Zone B’’*.. .. ea ie _ in rr 275 and over rr 15 525 
Pennsylvania + +: ia a a ae roe 300 and over 275 4 15.5 550 
Illinois o o. 20.5 (ft) 225 and over: Ai 16 575 
Iowa 53.5 5 37.5 32.5 27.5 (£) 350 and over 35 20 ‘ 16 - 600 
Wisconsin , aes Ye ae 375 and over 3! pitas ‘ 17 625 
*Recommendation of joint conrerence of Interstate Commerce 400 and over : 39° = 17. 650 
Commissioner and Public Service Commissions of New England 295 and over j 33 29 18 oto 
states. Effective April 1, 1914. 150 and over 29 93° 18.5 700 
+Pennsylvania (east of Pittsburgh) scale. 47: and over 34. rod 725 
tClassifications used in connection with these scales provide 50 ann over os °4. - 750 
10 classes, making comparisons below fifth class impracticable. 525 and over 5 : 36. 25 9 300° 
re . . F 9@ By 6 5 = 
APPENDIX NO. 3. ot oe Se, 22 822 Fee: 
(T. I. and N. E. denotes trunk line and New England.) 300 and over ! ‘ f A 850 
Distances. = erritor ies. 1 3 4 5 6 and over 6 51.5 af : ‘ 900 
Ste 160 T. 8 7.9 6.0 46 3.9 and over 5 2. E 3.5 19.5 ; 
c. t - 8.1 7 5.4 4.1 675 and over 65 
20 to 26 T. 1 0.3 S23 67 6.8 and over 675 5 
C. 9.6 $2 6.4 65.1 5 and over 5.5 
50 to 60 T. 8 9. 15.8 116 9.1 8.1 and over 5.5 Stat 
ec. 4 . 5 11 a 3 and over -5 
5 to 100 T. % | 5, 5 15.9 2.4 10.7 and over 7 8.5 
ce 6 23.9 2 13.2 10 8.5 and over 5 
to 160 T. 4° 3: 8 18.8 15.4 13 and over 
e 4° «27 21.9 14.6 11.5 9.4 and over 35 
to 200 T. 39.4 33. 27.2 20.3 16.5 14.5 eT ae re 8.{ 5 5 ‘ 29, 24.5 Di. 
e 5.5 30.7 23.5 15.9 12.9 10.2 and over § 80 es 4 25 5 an 
to 275 T. 2.2 36. 28.5 20.6 17.3 14.6 The above scale is not applied between western termini ol 10 aj 
Cc. Le «624. 25.5 17.4 14.6 11.5 eastern trunk lines and stations west of the Illinois-Iidiana 15 a) 
5 to 350 T. 5.6 38. 30.4 21.5 18.4 15.1 state line taking in excess of 100 per cent of Chicago-New York 20 ar 
Cc. .6 38.1 28.6 19.6 16.5 13.6 City rates. 
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NO. 2 
0.2 169 APPENDIX NO. 6. 25 and over 20........ .5 15. 
$1 Mi Proposed C. F. A. Scale for ’ 35 and over : d 17 
0 73 Distances. 1 2 3 Fi 6 and over 35........ 5 
91 15% 0 ea 4. 2. and over 45........ 5 20. 
50) Be EE Doi ccsecdeeecweens 5 4 and over 22 
a ee eer rr ee 6 £. S ORG OVer 76..5...5.. =. 
90 GEE UME Mer escescscacess 6.5 5 and over vee 25 
_— eS ee 7 5. and over 100...... 27 
) rer 8 6 and over 120....... 28 .§ 
1.2 #3, 45 OMG OVEP BG... .0..0ccccsece 8. 6. and over ae 30 
ii CN Oe ere 9 q and over 160...... 31. 
3 10 BE OVOP GB c occicdssincscs 9, 7. and over 180...... 3: 
3 *49 ee, rrr ere s 8 
‘B.S 1 poo ee eee 8. and over 200...... 
6.3 #5 90 and Over 100..........00000% 9 and over 225...... 
G8 #5, BNA OVER 120... 06 606.00 5 9.£ and over 250...... 
7.4 863 30 and over 140............. 5.5 10 and over 275...... 
7.9 4 and over 160............. 5 10.8 and over 300...... 
7.9 *6S 200 and over 180....... 00.00% A 5 and over 325...... 
‘7.9 76 225 and over SS : : ‘ 5 AE 375 and over 350...... 
7.9 4 One over F956. .... 0.000000 5 : ‘ 5. and over 375...... 
‘T.9 904 975 GME OVOP BGG. <6 o.0c.060s0:0 s 3 ; ‘ 25 and over 400...... 
S474 Se a 5 and over 425....... 
8.4 #14 S35 ORE OVEP BOG... ..occacesccs 5 5 
rs. #7 ee SS : eee 5 5 and over 450...... 
18.9 #78 5 and over 350.......ccse06 5 5 and over pareeres 
re RY SHE GVEP BIB. .26 6 sce veccs 5 5 and over 500....... 
9.5 and over 400.............. 5 and over 525....... 
+9.5 and oWer 425......6660s000% 5.5 and over 550...... 
9.5 5 and over 450............. 5 and over 575...... 
i) FRY OME GVEF O16. .....0cccccees 5 and over 600...... 
10.5 525 and over 500............. 5 and over bearectera 
10.5 50 BMG OVOP BE0..6. 0.060505 5 over 650...... 
i] +8 eee 5 ever 676...... 5 
11.6 #94; and over 575............. and over 700...... 7 s 
11.6 785 25 and over 600.......00666% : : : over 725...... 3 “5 
2.1 495 Se BD 5 ‘ 2: 7 over 750...... : ¥ 
[2.1 *10 5 and over 650............. ‘ ‘ N over saat ‘ 7 
12.6 710 amd ever G75. ......0...-. Over See; +--+ 3. 5 
13.1 *103 95 amd over 700. .....ccccces 5 over at te 5 ‘ 
13.7 710.3 BO GENE GVRP Tees oc ce ccvesves .D over 850...... 7 
13.7 *11 5 and OVEr TB0......cceesee 5 over 875...... 8. 
13.7 7 BE GVOP Tis ose 06.0:0:0:0:0:0:00 5 over ! 30 
14.2 eT Se 5 
14.7 *11.4 B50 AMG OVEF SFO... ccs sccces 
15.2 *121 D GIG OVER BOO. ......000 00 s00 
15.8 *12. ‘ a ee rrr : 
16.3. #137 925 and over 900... ....0.06..< _ Distances. 
17.3 *14.2 5 ANG UNGOF... 26.05.65 5 4 
17.9 *147 APPENDIX NO. 7. and a ee? 6 4, 130 
18.4 *15. Proposed C. F. A. Scale for , = oe teverer es 6. 5 130 
1S.¢° *13.8 Distances. 1 2 ; + fle Beare acitiereters 7. 6 130 
yosed by yo 5 Serer 16 3.5 uf BS &. -~ — Rear were wc 8 6. 130 
GMM II Gh oon... o'sck as ecvins 18 5 § ; 3 Per See Seetine te eisis 9 7 130 
SM STOR WD... 0c civsaccsss 20 5 ¢ 5 and over 35........ -. 8 130 
of cases SG OUGE BG. ocsccceccecces 21. 9. ‘ 55 and over 45......... 10.5 8. 130 
noted in WOE Bs icccscnncess 23. ss 8 0 and 11.5 ® 130 
5 amd Over 25........0.000000% 25.5 21. x : ‘ , and over 70......... 12.5 9. 130 
eS Se eee - 27.5 31 i ‘ 9.! and 13 10. 130 
BWM OVER $5 .oo.oosccce cscs 24, { j * and over 100....... 14 11 130 
and over 5: ‘ : and over 120....... 15 11. 130 
, v fg Weepenecoraees 3% 5 11. , so and over 140...... 19. 12. 130 
; 3 and over 85.............. 38 9. : nf _ petal + eee ae. 43 130 
Tn and over 100............. 36. B51 _ Se SIRE E..--- aes 13. 130 
5 : ase — peterenesoeee 4 , 3.5 ee 5 and 7 129 
° : and over 160............. 2.5 35.5 ‘ and 14. 127 
6.5 9. amd Over 190.......00%.0<< 9.5 "f : and over 250...... 15 126 
_ | 5 and over'200............. ‘5 395 pose ale: + glade 3. é 15. 124 
ck’ 4a and >] =e ; 5 Epos ontesannllt ~~ agdlaal ia 
oe 5 and over 250............. g of 3.5 2375 ae . r = 
2.5 a SE ge. rm 5 5 5 22.5 j yen and over 350...... 21. : 120 
05 8 325 ——e over 300... 2... 0s eee 5 3.5 495 fell é ‘ . rd 
Lice araee-k ee aceed .o aghast oie ‘ > - 
: 5 $75. and over S50.........00..606. 5 450 Beiee 2's . 120 
9°: GME GVOP SIG... 660 c0cccs d 475 ——_" Sage << 
3" yy fo eee 5 500 ¢ se i B04 : 120 
a - ane over 5 595 and ov Devesee 4 
— ) an “3 Speer er cE 2 gaat . : 
¥ mew a... 3 550 and over 525....... 5.5 146 120 
4.5 and over 500............. Ss 575 and over 550...... 26.5 146 21.5 120 
o and over 525.........+6. 5 e080 and P<" . 146 120 
th and over : . 625 and over 600...... f 146: 120 
6 13. fees oto - lemedallalala } be a 650 and eae % 146 c 120 
6.5 2 toa ves of q 4. 675 and > 650...... a 146 120 
7 : : ate ——_ ° : « e , Pe >a io 700 and y ° ean g 146 24. 120 
 S 5 and over 650............. 68.5 59° 33° snus 2 aes 30. 146 ; 120 
$15 — $ : 26.5 ‘a 750 and over Diiasewveve 31. 146 7 120 
8. 5. ; oa eee tt . i 775 and‘ ov 3: 146 26.5 120 
9 # amd over 985. .......0.... : ' Sige Sle a a2 .t 800 and 2 2a 146 120 
0 Boe & oot ks See 33.5 146 7.5120 
0. and over 775........++--+ 5 65.5 52.8 w “~ 850 and - a. 146 120 
1 . and over ; = . ~ 875 and aa 3: 146 2 120 
SBR FE S-- i---*  gepedenenen _ 58-5 38 30.5 24.5 900 and over 875...... 146 29.5 120 
2 ion... os me oe =s-e 4 20 925 and over 900...... 36.5 146 30 120 : 
+ - ae on... ..:.. 84 ou. 29° a. The above scale is not applied between western termini of 
as = 720 GNG OVEr BOD. .. ...0.0600655 86 5 5 > , eastern trunk lines and stations west of the TIllinois-Indiana 
4 20 ve + = line taking in excess of 100 per cent of Chicago-New York 
2 APPENDIX NO. 8. ~~ 
6 =o. Statement Showing Percentage Relationship of Various Classes APPENDIX NO. 9. 
6.5 oe to Sixth Class in Proposed C. F. A. Scale comaed saint Commission’ 
7 22. for Zones B and C. Michigan. intagoar — Zone A Seale. 
7.5 8 1 2 3 reese nea ¥ ¥ 
ss. wa we _ Per Per ENTE: 
» 24 , nt. ate. cent. 
i 24. _D stances. e. cent. Rate. cent. 15 ......ccceccscceccneee 
0 23 To ge ~e os. ren ae 
arn ini ol 10 and ES 875 11 Hed a+ ee ee ee ee ee ee 
s-] diana 15 a nd over RS leak ‘ 12.5 315 ; 240 COcerccerecesecceceseceos 


New York 20 and over 15........ 14 315 240 


Ce 
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40.87 30.5 21.35 
41.54 31 21.7 
42.21 31.5 22.05 
42.88 32 22.4 
43.55 32.5 22.75 


. FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE 


The Commission, in No. 57, ex parte, opinion No. 459v, 
45 I. C. C., 303-355, has promulgated its reprinted decision 
in the fifteen per cent case, with the promised appendix 
containing tables and charts. The first report promul- 
gated was printed in the Daily Traffic World and Traffic 
Bulletin of July 2. 


REPARATION ON LOGS 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 17547, 
Theodor Kundtz Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco, Opinion 
No. 4504, 45 I. C. C., 56-59, on account of unreasonable 
rates on logs from Chaffee, Mo., to Cleveland, O. The 
challenged rates were 20 and 21.5 cents, paid between 
June 23, 1913, and March 13, 1915. The complainant 
thought they were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded 16 cents. The Commission, however, found 
them to have been unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded 19 cents prior to Oct. 26, 1914, and 19.8 cents 
after that day. The Commission also found that 19.8 
cents will be the reasonable rate for the future and Car- 
riers are required to establish it on or before September 
1. The part of the rate between Chaffee and Thebes was 
the one in issue, the complainant calling attention to the 
fact that a proportional of 2.5 cents was in effect from 
Cape Girardeau to Thebes. The railroads, which have 
often had to defend that proportional, said it was forced 
from them as a condition precedent to the grant of a 
franchise to enter Cape Girardeau, and also that it was 

2°70 41. , water compelled. The Commission disposed of the mat- 
53.55 42. 31.5 22.05 17.64 ter by remarking that it had twice decided that 4 cents 
The above scale, like that proposed by respondents, is not would be a reasonable rate on coiled elm hoops from 
ne ges ve Rad mo gee i agg ter ae Ra ees ‘ween we Chaffee to Thebes, and that certainly the rate on logs could 
excess of 100 per cent of the Chicago-New York rates. not be higher. No attack was made on the rate of 15 
en cents, later made 15.8 cents from Thebes to Cleveland, 
APPENDIX NO. 10. so the new rate is to be made up of the 4 cents from 

Commission’s Zone B Scale. Chaffee to Thebes and the 15.8 beyond. 


Distances. 4 “06 einen 
REASONABLE THROUGH ROUTE 


15.30 
16.15 18 
17 .4 
17.85 07 . 
18.7_ 74 In No. 8339, West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
ge Association et al. vs. Tacoma Eastern et al., opinion 
21.25 No. 4585, 45 I. C. C., 227-9, the Commission, speaking 
22.10 through Chairman Hall, holds that the existing through 
a. te route over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
2380 its connections to points east of the Missouri River 
; has not been shown to be unreasonably long or inade- 
quate. The complaint has therefore been dismissed. 
The complaint was made by Washington manufacturing 
interests with a view to having through routes and joint 
rates made from points on the Tacoma Eastern to des- 
tinations east of the Missouri via the Northern Pacific 
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and its connections. The Tacoma & Eastern, prior to 
Jt its acquisition by the Milwaukee, had joint rate arrange 
60 ; ments with the Northern Pacific. The question, therefore, 
.45 24.75 f 2.95 ; was as to whether the routes via it and its parent com- 
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30 25.46 , 3.3 -64 pany were unduly circuitous or inadequate, and on those 


- issues the Commission decided against the complainants. 


34.85 27.47 2 f ; 

35.70 8. Z ° . ~~ val y VO Aral 
3.13 28.48 21.25 14.88 11.90 THROUGH ROUTES AND JOINT RATES 
36.98 5: . CASE NO. 8203.* (45 I. C. C., 230-235) 

WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 


.40 
38 TION ET AL. VS. SPOKANE, PORTLAND & 
SEATTLE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


> OF 
Submitted Jan. 27, 1916. Opinion No. 4586. 


40 

38.68 
.10 
.53 

= On complaints that the cancellation of joint rates voluntarily 

ot maintained for many years between certain points on the 

-65 Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. and various points in the 

United States and Canada via Portland, Ore., and the lines 

of the Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co., Oregon 

Short Line and Union Pacific railroads and connections, de- 

prives shippers of the right to route their freight except 

upon an unreasonable basis, in violation of Section 15 of 

the act, and subjects them to the payment of rates which 

are unjust, unreasonable, and unduly discriminatory; Held: 
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*The report also embraces No. 8225, Astoria Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. vs. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. Co. et al. 
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July 14, 1917 


1. That the existing through routes, over which the same joint 
rates apply as formerly applied over the canceled route, are 
not shown to be unreasonably long or inadequate, and there 
does not appear to be public necessity for the reestablish- 
ment of the canceled route and rates. 


2. That defendants have justified the cancellation of joint rates 
bee nal applied via the canceled route. Complaints dis- 
missed. 


HALL, Chairman: 


These cases, which are interrelated, were briefed to- 
gether and will be disposed of in one report. By the com- 
plaint in No. 8203, manufacturers of forest products seek 
the reestablishment of through routes and joint rates on 
lumber and forest products from all points on the Astoria 
division of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, here- 
inafter called defendant, to points east of Denver, Colo. 
The routes sought are by way of Portland, Ore., and the 
lines of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., and their connections, hereinafter collectively 
called the Union Pacific route. In No. 8225 the complain- 
ants, the Astoria Chamber of Commerce, a civic organ- 
ization, and the Port of Astoria, a municipal corporation, 
seek the reestablishment of the through routes and joint 
rates formerly available on all traffic east and west bound 
between points on the same division of defendant’s line 
and points east of the Missouri River. 


The line of defendant extends easterly from Astoria 
through Portland to Spokane, Wash. The evidence in No. 
8203 was confined to lumber and forest products and in 
No. 8225 mainly to fish and general merchandise. Our 
report. will deal with those commodities in that order. 


Lumber and Forest Products 


Prior to May, 1915, shipments of lumber originating on 
the Astoria division of defendant’s line and destined to 
points east of Denver could be routed via Portland and 
the Union Pacific route, over which route joint rates were 
voluntarily maintained for many years. Effective May 10 
and 22, and June 21 and 30, 1915, supplements were filed 
canceling these joint rates, except to points local to the 
Union Pacific Railroad and some competitive points in 
Kansas and Nebraska, thus making applicable to all other 
points via this route combination rates higher than the 
joint rates theretofore in effect. To points east of the 
Missouri River the same rates applied and still apply via 
defendant’s line to Spokane and the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, or Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
ways and their connections, hereinafter called the northern 
routes. To destinations between Denver and the Missouri 
River these rates are not applicable via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. Defendants state that the purpose 
sought to be accomplished by the cancellation was to 
conserve the revenues of the originating carrier and to 
obtain for that carrier its full line haul of approximately 
500 miles to Spokane, as against the haul of 100 miles 
which it formerly had on traffic delivered to the Union 
Pacific system at Portland. 

It was alleged by complainants that, in addition to creat- 
ing numerous fourth section violations, the cancellations 
would have the following results: (a) The movement will 
be confined to longer routes, which are and will be inade- 
quate to handle it expeditiously; (b) complainants are 
and will be deprived of the privilege of diverting in transit 
shipments originally consigned to local points on the 
Union Pacific, except at increased and unreasonable rates; 
(c) competition in transportation service is and will be 
reduced and the efficiency thereof jeopardized; (d) the 
ability of shippers to secure cars during periods of car 
shortage will be limited; (e) complainants are and will be 
prevented from competing for business in eastern mar- 
kets whenever routing via the Union Pacific route is 
specified and required by prospective purchasers; (f) the 
rates to most of the destinations named in the said tariffs 
are unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory, 
and in violation of section 4 of the act to regulate com- 
merce; and (g) complainants are deprived of the right to 
route their freight except upon an unreasonable basis, in 
Violation of section 15 of the act to regulate commerce. 

The territory between Denver and the Missouri River 
is said to furnish complainants’ principal consuming mar- 
ket, The distances via the closed route, known as 30 H, 
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and the present available routes to representative points 
in that territory are compared helow: 


30H (1) 30E (2) 
Excess 
From Astoria, Ore., to— Miles. Miles. over 30H. 
NON, ME Sasi is 0 55606.43608 2 xioise & drm iscang 1,464 1,805 
MNS GIs, BAB cssccssccscces S208 2,126 


Omaha, Neb. ; 1,877 1,984 
30H (1) 30A (3) 
Excess 
From Astoria, Ore., to— Miles. Miles. over 30H. 
DOMVOR, COM. ccvcsiscccecss 1,464 1,952 488 
po ee 2,273 170 
Omaha, Neb. 1,877 2,130 253 


30H (1) 30G (4) 
Excess 
over 30H 
9) 


From Astoria, Ore., to— Miles. 
ae | aa 1,464 95 
EE eS a 2,275 


Omaha, Neb. 1,877 2,132 


Miles. 


(1)—30H, via Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry., Portland, Ore., 
Oregon- Washington R. R. & Navigation Co., Huntington, Ore., 
Oregon Short Line R. R., Granger, Wyo., and Union Pacific R. R. 

(2)—30E, via Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry., Spokane, 
Wash., Northern Pacific Ry., Billings, Mont., and Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. 

(3)—30A, via Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry., Spokane, 
Wash., Great Northern Ry., Billings, Mont., and Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. 

(4)—30G, via Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry., Willbridge, 
Oreg., Northern Pacific Ry., Billings, Mont., and Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. 


It will be seen from this table that the canceled route 
to Denver, for example, is the shortest by 341 miles. It is 
undisputed that the movement over this additional distance 
requires from 24 to 36 hours additional time. Defendants 
contend that as lumber does not require an expedited 
service the additional distance and time in a haul which 
at best is for nearly 1,500 miles should not be considered 
as making the longer route unreasonably long, and that 
complainants must have considered the northern routes 
satisfactory since out of a total of 708 cars of lumber 
shipped in 1914 to points east of, Montana, and to Denver 
and points east thereof, 543 moved via the northern routes 
as against 165 via the Union Pacific route. Several wit- 
nesses on behalf of complainants testified that a large 
proportion of their shipments moved via Spokane and the 
northern routes during the time the Portland gateway 
was open, but to show that service via these routes is not 
satisfactory evidence was submitted of alleged serious 
delays, especially at Billings, Mont., where shipments 
destined to Denver are delivered to the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. Delays of this nature are not un- 
common and in and of themselves do not properly afford 
a basis for holding the northern routes unsatisfactory. 

In Omaha Grain Exchange vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 26 
I. C. C., 553 (The Traffic World, April 26, 1913, p. 907), 
where we were asked to establish a through route and 
joint rates or grain from points in Montana to Omaha, 
Neb., via Billings, Mont., we said: 


Complainant urges that the traffic should follow the line of 
least resistance and that it be given the benefit of reasonable 
rates and prompt service via the direct line. Defendants assert 
that the Great Northern is entitled to retain the long haul on 
this traffic which it originates and that it should not be diverted 
to the shorter line via Billings, which, as compared with the 
Great Northern, has more adverse grades and traverses a more 
unproductive territory. While the route via Sioux City is sub- 
stantially longer than that via Billings (about 24 per cent) and 
sufficiently longer to make it “unreasonably long,’’ we think 
that as to this traffic, which is not perishable and which moves 
at all seasons, defendants might perhaps reasonably be relieved 
of the requirements to establish the through route via Billings 
if they prefer to establish to Omaha via Sioux City a through 
route and joint rates not exceeding those contemporaneously 
charged to Minneapolis. 


Complainants contend that, as to much of the traffic 
which formerly moved via the Union Pacific route, that 
route was specified by purchasers whose business can not 
now be procured in the absence of through rates via that 
route; and that for the same reason they will be deprived 
of all business where such routing is stipulated by pros- 
pective buyers. 


Fish and General Merchandise 


Joint rates on all traffic except lumber and forest prod- 
ucts were established via Portland and the Union Pacific 
route, effective January 18, 1900, between points on the 
Astoria division of defendant’s line and points east of the 
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Missouri River. During May and June, 1915, joint rates 
via this route were canceled for the same reasons, as 
defendants state, that the joint rates on lumber and forest 
products were canceled, and like objections are made by 
complainants to this cancellation. Joint rates to local 
Union Pacific points are still applicable, the only effect 
of the cancellations being to eliminate the Union Pacific 
as an intermediate carrier. There are three transconti- 
nental routes still available via defendant’s line to Spo- 
kane, the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and their con- 
nections, and the same rates apply over these routes as 
formerly applied via the Union Pacific route. The dis- 
tances are practically the same as via the Union Pacific 
route to Chicago and all eastern territory reached through 
that point, while to St. Louis the distance is but 20 miles 
greater and in no instance does there appear to be a sub- 
stantial difference. No evidence was introduced as to 
any westbound traffic which is not adequately served by 
the available routes. 

The principal complainants against the closing of the 
Union Pacific route on the eastbound movement are ship- 
pers of mild cured and frozen fish and pickled and canned 
salmon, who contend that the cancellation of this route 
has resulted in a reduction in competition which means 
inferior service, although it is admitted by complainants’ 
witnesses that the present routes are reasonably satis- 
factory. As to all other commodities the record shows 
that about 85 per cent of the shipments during the three 
years prior to the closing of the Portland gateway moved 
over the northern routes. Mild cured and frozen fish and 
salmon, the bulk of which is exported, move under refrig- 
eration; canned salmon in ordinary box cars. Prior to 
the cancellation of the Union Pacific route export buyers 
of fish, other than canned salmon, specified that routing 
in a majority of cases because quicker time was made 
via that route than via the northern routes, and also be- 
cause boat connection at the seaboard was formerly guar- 
anteed by the Union Pacific. The greater part of the 
canned salmon, on the other hand, moved via the northern 
routes. The record shows movement by water to Port- 
land and thence via the Union Pacific route at the same 
joint rates which formerly applied in connection with 
defendant’s line, but complainants contend that this water 
service maintained by the Union Pacific is not so satis- 
factory or convenient as all-rail service. The average time 
over the Union Pacific route on refrigerated shipments 
from Astoria to the Atlantic seaboard is said to be 12 or 
13 days, and over the northern routes 14 days. There is 
no showing of loss of business through the elimination of 
the Union Pacific route, although owing to the European 
war no fish has been exported by complainants since the 
closing of that route. 

In empowering this Commission to establish through 
routes, Congress specifically limited our authority by de- 
claring that we— 
shall not require any company, without its consent, to embrace 
in such route substantially less than the entire length of its 
railroad * * * which lies between the termini of such pro- 
posed through route, unless to do so would make such through 


route unreasonably long as compared with another practicable 
through route which could otherwise be established. 


In these cases there are available practicable through 
routes which embrace the entire length of the originating 
carrier’s railroad, and we would not be warranted in 
ordering the reestablishment of the canceled routes, and 
thereby depriving that carrier of a haul of 400 miles, in 
the absence of a showing that the public interest will 
suffer from the cancellation of the Union Pacific route, 
and this fact the complainants have not established. 
Marble Rates from Vermont Points, 29 I. C. C., 607, 608 
(The Traffic World, March 28, 1914, p. 602); The Ogden 
Gateway Case, 35 I. C. C., 131 (The Traffic World, August 
17, 1915, p. 388). Fears were expressed that the car sup- 
ply would be inadequate and the transportation service 
inefficient because of the cancellation of the Union Pacific 
route, but no substantial proof was submitted as to either. 
On the contrary, so far as the record shows, the car 
supply had apparently been ample, and complainants’ 
traffic was said to be keenly solicited and adequately 
handled by the carriers serving the northern routes. 

No attempt was made by defendants to justify the 
fourth section violations created by the cancellation of 
the through rates on lumber. They said that these viola- 
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tions were the result of inadvertence in that the same 
rates were continued in force to some points while to 
intermediate points, such as Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, 
and other Missouri River and eastern terminals of the 
Union Pacific, joint rates were canceled, leaving applicable 
thereto combination rates higher than the joint rates 
theretofore in effect. These violations were not protected 
by appropriate applications. Defendants stated at the 
hearing that they would remove them, and our attention 
has not been drawn to any instance in which they have 
failed to do so. . 

We find upon all the facts of record that the existing 
routes have not been shown to be inadequate or unreason- 
ably long, and that the defendants have justified the can- 
cellation of joint rates via the canceled routes. 

An appropriate order will be entered dismissing the 
complaints. 


CAR ROTATION RULE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a time of extraordinary car shortage, when every 
grain elevator is full, distribution of cars under the rota- 
tion rule is not an unreasonable way to handle the situa- 
tion. That is the opinion of Attorney-Examiner George 
N. Brown, expressed in a tentative report by him in No. 
9399, Farmers’ Elevator Company of Vermilion, S. D., vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, consolidated with which, 
for hearing and decision, are four other complaints by 
South Dakota elevator companies, chiefly co-operative 
companies, the stock of which is held by farmers. Brown 
recommends that the Commission say the rotation dis- 
tribution did not result in undue discrimination and dismiss 
the complaints. 

The facts are. few and uncomplicated. By the latter 
part of November or early in December the elevators in 
South Dakota along the line of the Milwaukee road were 
filled with grain and so remained until the farmers quit 
selling grain in March, 1917. The query each station agent 
had to answer was as to how he should allot the supply 
of cars sent to his station. 

In the ordinary seasonal congestion, immediately after 
harvest, the distribution is made according to the quan- 
tity each elevator is prepared to load between 10 a. m. 
and 6 p. m. of a given day. If one elevator is prepared to 
load four cars, another five and another only one and 
the day’s supply of cars is ten, then the distribution is 
five to the one that is prepared to load five, four to the 
man ready to fill four, and one to the elevator having 
call for only one car. 

But in the period mentioned every elevator at Vermilion 
and other towns in South Dakota was prepared to load 
every car that came to the station, so great was the 
demand for grain. The Milwaukee road decided that, each 
elevator being full, the fairest way would be to give each 
a car in turn, regardless of the prior performances of a 
particular elevator and regardless of the number of cars 
it was prepared to ship. That method of distribution was 
decided upon, on the theory that each should be given 
a chance to do some business. The car supply was so 
short that a percentage distribution would have been no 
fairer than rotation. 

The Vermilion complainant tendered grain from Novem- 
ber 17 to December 10 in much larger quantities than 
other shippers, because its elevator was filled earlier than 
those of its competitors. It claimed undue discrimination 
by reason of the rotation system, both before and after 
its elevator was filled, because, by reason of the failure 
of the railroad to provide it with cars, its competitors 
were able to buy large quantities of grain which would 
have come to the complainant if the carrier had only 
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July 14, 1917 


moved the grain it acquired ahead of others. It claimed 
that, in times of plentiful car supply, its competitors could 
not do as much business as they did, relatively speaking, 
under the rotation system. 

At Canton, Jefferson, and Howard the complaining 
farmers’ elevator companies, which have no connection 
with each other, each had two elevators. They claimed 
the distribution should have been made, even under the 
rotation system, in accordance with the number of ele- 
vators. The railroad company treated all the elevators 
owned by a given company as one, and gave each com- 
pany a car in turn. 

The McCaull-Webster Elevator Company, J. J. Mullaney 
and M. D. Thompson, grain dealers at Vermilion, and the 
Hunting Elevator Company, W. C. Gemmill, and J. A. 
Carpenter, grain dealers at Canton, intervened in behalf 
of the rotation rule, claiming that under the conditions 
that prevailed that was the most equitable arrangement 
that could be made. 

Mr. Brown, in his report, said the questions presented 
were not new to the Commission, almost the precise issues 
involved having been passed on in California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange vs. Southern Pacific, 12 I. C. C., 553, and 
Railroad Commissioners of Iowa vs. C., R. L & P., 29 
I. C. C., 396. In time of car shortage periods of a normal 
character, he said, Rule No. 584 operates satisfactorily 
and it was framed with the general view of giving pref- 
erence in times of limited car supply to the shipper with 
ability to tender the larger amount of grain for shipment. 

After saying that at each station there was more grain 
than the railroad company could haul with the supply of 
cars on hand, Brown said: “This record does not show 
that, under the extraordinary conditions of car shortage 
which existed during the fall and winter of 1916-17, the 
defendant abused its discretion in the distribution of its 
available cars for grain shipments at stations where com- 
plainants own and operate elevators. Under all the facts 
and circumstances appearing of record I do not find that 
the complainants were unjustly discriminated against, be- 
cause, during the period mentioned, available cars were 
distributed equally to all shippers of grain. The situa- 
tion that confronted the defendant is not one that may 
properly be dealt with by prescribing any fixed and ar- 
bitrary rule. This is not to be held as approval of dis- 
tribution of cars in rotation in times of car shortage that 
occur every year in crop moving seasons. Some consid- 
eration should properly be given to a shipper’s ability to 
do business. The rotation rule is not found unlawful 
under the extraordinary conditions that prevailed last fall 
and winter.” 


PROPOSALS FOR ADVANCES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

It is a moral certainty that, as a result of the Com- 
mission’s fifteen per cent case decision, a flock of tariffs 
will settle down on that regulating body, the reason or 
excuse for which will be that they are intended to remove 
inconsistencies, restore relationships, and give carriers in 
Official Classification territory what they have reason to 
believe the Commission intended them to have. 

Two definite propositions were laid before the Com- 
mission July 9 by a committee composed of E. S. Keeley, of 
the C., M. & St. P.; E. B. Boyd, tariff agent; E. Cham- 
ber, of the Santa Fe; C. G. Burnham, of the C., B. & Q.; 
W. P. Kenney, of the Great Northern; F. A. Leland; 
R. H. Countiss, and H. Y. Beyers, of the C. & N. W. 

The first was that through interterritorial class rates, 
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less than the combination of class rates to and from 
the breaking points, should be brought up so as to give 
the eastern carriers the benefit of the advance in class 
rates. The western carriers took the lead in that, be- 
cause the so-called “overhead” rates of that kind are 
divided in such way as to give the eastern carriers excuse 
for demanding divisions at the expense of the western 
lines. 

The second is that through rates made of combinations 
on the river should be allowed to go up by the amount 
necessary to give the eastern carriers the benefit of the 
class rates used in making the combinations. The Com- 
mission, in the five per cent case, allowed such increases 
so as to give the eastern carriers the benefit of the de- 
cision as to rates to points beyond Official Classification 
territory. 


The subject was informally discussed. The Commission, 
of course, can modify its order so as to allow the ad- 
vances suggested, but it is considered likely that before 
any such modification were made, objections from ship- 
pers would be invited and considered. 

The Commission’s memorandum of July 6, intended to 
illuminate one of the many points raised respecting the 
meaning of its fifteen per cent decision, was not intended 
to, and does not, dispose of the move carriers have initi- 
ated, informally, to be allowed to advance specific figure 
commodity rates, which, when published, were percentages 
of certain class rates, but stated in figures instead of in 
percentages. The memorandum is as follows: 

“The Commission’s report in the fifteen per cent case 
authorizes increases in class rates applying intraterri- 
torially within Official Classification territory. Differences 
of opinion as to what rates are included in ‘class rates’ 
have arisen. The Commission holds that rates that are 
published as class rates or as specific percentages of 
certain class rates are ‘class rates’ and that rates that 
are published in the form of commodity rates, and which 
do not automatically change with a change in the class 
rate, even if the basis of making them is a percentage 
of some class rate or rates, are not included in the term 
‘class rates.’ Rules 25, 26 and 28 in the Official Classifi- 
cation are regarded as respective classes.” 


The informal ruling has the effect of laying a definite 
foundation for the move the carriers have initiated to 
have advanced all specific commodity rates, the basis 
used in making which was a definite percentage of some 
class rate. The ruling is notice to such of the carriers 
as were inclined to hold that the decision of the Com- 
mission automatically advanced such rates that their 
position is untenable. For instance, if the rate on pig 
iron from Cleveland to Pittsburgh is published as 75 per 
cent of first class, then it goes up, because the first class 
rate is to be raised. If, however, it is published as 75 
cents, that figure having been used because it was 75 
per cent of the first class rate, then there is no change. 
In other words, the decision authorizes changes in class 
rates and in commodity rates that are ‘published as per- 
centages of class rates, but affords no warrant for con- 
struing it to mean that commodity rates, stated as spe- 
cifics, may be advanced because they were originally 
established on the basis of a percentage of some class 
rate. The Commission did not intend to change rates 
made on the basis of some other rate, unless the carriers 
expressed an intention that the commodity rate should 
always bear a percentage relation to some class rate. 

The carriers would naturally, it is believed, have been 
pleased had the Commission said that its decision meant 
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that all rates made on the basis of a class rate were in- 
tended to come within the scope of its permission. The 
Commission, however, did not say that, hence the necessity 
of filing tariffs canceling all such commodity rates. Hence, 
also, the necessity of stating such rates in percentages 
of the new class rates, if the carriers, in the future, de- 
sire to preserve that relationship, even if the class rates 
are put down. 

Only non-official information has been received that the 
carriers are goings to make such an attempt. 

Another fair-sized advanced rate case, an appendix to the 
15 per cent effort, will be created if the carriers in Official 
Classification territory make the attempt to bring all 
commodity rates that are established as percentages of 
given class rates up to figures that will make them the 
same percentage of the new class rates allowed as they 
are of the present. There are thousands of such rates. 
In some instances the specific rates are set down in the 
tariff. In others the rate is established by means of a 
note saying that such and such an article shall take 90 
per cent of first, fifth or sixth class. 

In all cases in which the specific figure was published in 
the tariff, the Commission’s permission to increase the 
class rate on which that figure was founded produces 
no effect on the specific figure. In cases where the rate 
is stated in percentage of such and such class, the belief 
is that the decision will automatically advance the rate. 

The case, when and if made, will deal with commodi- 
ties on which specific figures were published in compli- 
ance with an understanding that the rates should be per- 
centages of the class rates. 

There is still another kind of rates, which, it is believed, 
will be included in this aftermath case. They are the class 
rate figures which have been published in commodity tar- 
iffs, chiefly, if not wholly, for the convenience of the ship- 
per handling only one kind of goods. The figures used 
are the present class rates and there never was any in- 
tention, so far as the facts are known, that the commodity 
rates so published should be lower than the class rates. 
The decision does not automatically change them, although 
there never was any intention that the class rates so pub- 
lished in such commodity tariffs should be anything other 
than the class rate. 

This effort on the part of the carriers will be resisted, 
largely on the theory that the Commission knew the facts 
when it made its decision and would have indicated the 
fact if it had desired to give eastern carriers the benefit of 
such increases. Clifford Thorne, C. D. Chamberlin and W. E. 
MacEwen, representing different branches of the non- 
standard petroleum industry, were among the first to take 
cognizance of the attempt to bring up such commodity 
rates. They had telegraph correspondence with Chairman 
Hall on the subject and the latter told them on July 6 to 
consult with the carriers and present to him a statement of 
their differences of opinion, the carriers apparently argu- 
ing that when the Commission allowed an increase in the 
class scale, it obviously must have intended to allow in- 
creases in all rates so intimately connected with class 
rates as are those that are made certain percentages of the 
existing class rates. 


What looks like a fairly competent estimate as to the 
time that will be needed to frame tariffs enabling the east- 
ern carriers to collect the higher class rates is sixty days. 
That is to say, the new rates should become operative not 
much, if any, before September 1. 

So far as the Commission is concerned, they may be 
made effective much before that time. In its decision it 


said the carriers might make the higher rates operative 
on five days’ notice. The question, however, is not as to 
what might be done. It is as to the time the carriers 
will need for preparing the tariffs and getting them printed. 
It is the understanding that while they are preparing the 
class tariffs, they will also prepare the tariffs, which, if 
allowed to become operative, would bring class-rate-found- 
ed commodity rates up so as to bear the same percentage 
relation to the prospective class rates that they bear to 
the existing ones. 


A careful reading of the Commission’s report discloses 
not a word on which to base a theory that the commis- 
sioners even thought of the point that is now being made 
—that relationship between existing class and commodity 
rates should be preserved. There is not a word on the 
subject in the report. If the relationship was discussed at 
the hearings, the talk was so incidental and comparatively 
insignificant that none of those who were faithful attend- 
ants at the hearings can recall the fact. 

If the carriers do file such tariffs, there will be a stub- 
born fight against the advance. It is on such rates that a 
large volume of high-class tonnage moves. All the big 
shippers are interested in them. They were made because 
the tonnage would not move under the existing class rates. 
That is their only reason for existence. In behalf of ship- 
pers it will be contended that the mere fact that the tar- 
iff man guessed that a certain percentage of a class rate 
would be a reasonable one for carrying the commodity is 
a fact of no more value than a statement that the rate 
on coal from Pittsburgh to Chicago is 48 per cent of the 
sixth-class rate, 


REPLY TO PRESIDENT REA 


Clifford Thorne, Luther Walter and Graddy Cary, attor- 
neys for the National Shippers’ Conference, have issued 
the following statement: 

“Mr. Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
issued a public statement bitterly criticizing the action 
of the Commission in the fifteen per cent case. 


“As a rule, the Commission does not take cognizance’ 


of criticisms of its action. Its orders and reports speak 
for themselves and carry with them the reasons for their 
being made. As counsel for the shippers, however, we 
feel that we would be remiss in our duty to the public 
were we to allow his attack to go unnoticed. Coming 
from some individuals it would not be noticed, but occu- 
pying the position he does as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System, the largest system in the United 
States, the spokesman of the presidents’ committee of the 
eastern railroads, he is presumed to speak for others as 
well as himself. In that statement, among other things, he 
says: 


I dislike to criticize any governmental decision, but the peo- 
ple should know why it is impossible to provide adequate facili- 
ties and service, which are imperatively required for this grow- 
ing country, and should understand how unjustly the eastern 
railroads are being treated. 


“In justice to Mr. Rea it must be assumed that he had 
not advised himself of the facts disclosed by the record 
and by the majority and minority reports of the Com- 
mission when he issued the statement, first through the 
press, and then by circularizing the public by pamphlets 
issued from the general office: of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. He quotes a percentage of net income to book 
value of property which fails to account for advances 
allowed to the eastern railroads in this and related cases. 

“The record shows that the operating income of the 
eastern carriers in 1917 has been greater per mile than 
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July 14, 1917 THE 
in any previous year, except 1916, the latter being the 
greatest in their history, and the indications are that the 
war, instead of decreasing their revenues, has largely in- 
creased and will continue to increase such revenues in 
an ever increasing degree, through increased tonnage gen- 
erally, and the transportation of troops and supplies. 

“Mr. Rea’s statement is an apparent effort to shift the 
purden for shortcomings in transportation service, present 
or future, to the refusal of the Commission to approve 
all the increases in rates demanded by the carriers. He 
overlooks the fact, however, that there are serious ques- 
tions of management that might require consideration if 
this issue were presented. Moreover, as stated in the 
opinion by Mr. McChord: ‘It is admitted by the carriers 
that they do not seek the increase in freight rates for 
the purpose of purchasing additional equipment, motive 
power, or extension of terminals.’ 

“Mr. Rea is the last man in the United States who 
should have issued a statement attacking the Commis- 
sion’s decision on the ground of inadequate funds. 

“The record in this case shows that Mr. Rea admitted 
that six per cent is a reasonable dividend on a railroad 
stock; that during the past ten years the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has paid this amount every year; that in addi- 
tion to this the public has given the Pennsylvania a tre- 
mendow.s surplus, out of which this company has in- 
crcased its property by more than $200,000,000. During 
these ten years the owners of this property have invested 
only $100,000,000. In other words, the public, during the 
past ten years, has built over twice as much of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as the owners themselves have invested 
in the property. And this is in addition to a reasonable 
dividend every year. Mr. Rea does not want to issue 
stocks and bonds in order to improve his property. He 
wants the public to build his property for him and then 
pay a return upon what we build. : 


“Mr. Rea says he wants more money to buy equipment. 
On the stand he was asked if he could name any company 
in any line of business in America that had a better credit 
than the Pennsylvania, and he could not name one solitary 
company. 

“Mr. Rea speaks about inadequate credit. And yet he 
was asked to name one instance when he had ever had 
any trouble in disposing of any stocks or bonds at a 
reasonable price, and he could not name one. 


“The railroads as a whole in the eastern district last 
year earned more than 10% per cent on all their capital 
stock outstanding, water and all. This figure is indis- 
putable. The railroads themselves proved it. Two-thirds 
of the traffic in the eastern district is handled by rail- 
roads that earned on an average more than fifteen per 
cent on all their capital stock last year. There is no 
question about that figure, because it is compiled from 
their own exhibits in this case. 

“Our railroads have a vast surplus stored up from the 
operations of former years. The record in this case 
showed that two-thirds of the traffic in the United States 
is being handled by railroads having more than one thou- 
sand million dollars of surplus, $800,000,000 of which is 
in cash on deposit or invested in the securities of other 
companies, 

“Mr. Rea’s statement is out of keeping with the patriotic 
Spirit that characterized the entire proceedings in the 
fifteen per cent hearing, and which has heretofore been 
manifested by both the representatives of the carriers 
and shippers and which should characterize the utterances 
of one who is a member of the executive committee on 
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national defense of the American Railway Association. 
This is not a time for dissension and unfair criticism; 
it is a time for helpful co-operation and concert of action 
for the welfare of all. It is a matter of sincere regret 
that he should make public a statement so out of keeping 
with this spirit and so inconsistent with the facts.” 


ADVANCES ON COAL AND COKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commission, in special permission No. 42910, has 
authorized carriers in Western Classification territory to 
file on not less than five days’ notice outline tariffs in- 
creasing rates on coal and coke, not more than fifteen 
cents a ton. These outline tariffs are to have a specific 
limitation date, not more than ninety days in the future. 
By that time the carriers are to file tariffs setting out 
specifically the rate to each destination to which rates 
are now published. 

This permit means only that the Commission is willing 
to allow the carriers to obtain the advantage of what it 
allowed them in the fifteen per cent case decision in the 
shortest possible time. Tariffs in full compliance with the 
terms of the Commission’s tariff rules cannot be prepared 
in less than sixty days. They received ninety days, so 
as to make it sure they would not have to come back for 
an extension of time. 


SUSPENSION ORDERS VACATED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
In an understanding between the Commission and the 


carriers, the latter agreed, as a condition precedent to the 
filing of the simplified fifteen per cent tariffs, to cancel all 
suspended tariffs proposing advances. That was done 30 
as to release the force of the Commission from the con- 
stant care it must bestow on tariffs to the end that none 
becomes effective through inadvertence. In carrying out 
that agreement the carriers filed cancellations destroying 
tariffs which had been suspended by the Commission, pend- 
ing investigation. 

The Commission July 9 promulgated an order vacating 
and setting aside its orders of suspension as to sixty 
cases, the tariffs in which had been canceled, in accordance 
with that agreement. The I. and S. dockets vacated as 
of that day are as follows: 


and No. 875—Poles from Pacific coast. 

and 910—Acid from Missouri River points. 

and . 912—Forest products from Nevada stations. 
and . 921—Southeastern manufactured tobacco. 
and . 923—Lignite coal to South Dakota. 

and . 927—Michigan fuel wood. 

and . 929—Coffee from New Orleans, La. 

and . 933—Hogs to Kansas City, Mo. 

and . 936—Linoleum to Missouri River points. 
and . 9837—Brooms from Wichita, Kan. 

and . 947—Vegetables from Macon territory. 
and . 952—Flax town from Watertown, S. D. 
and . 954—Soap to Memphis, Tenn, 

and . 957—Oklahoma cement, 

and . 962—Grain to Mississippi Valley points. 
and . 9683—Transcontinental bottles, 

and . 971—Segment blocks to Jacksonville, Fla. 
and . 973—Cane seed to New Orleans, La. 

and . 974—Sand between Missouri stations. 
and . 976—Lumber to Pensacola, Fla, 

and . 979—Wheat from Kansas. 

and . 982—Coal from Dawson, N, M. 

and . 994—Clay products to Ithaca, N. Y. 

and . 996—Vegetables from Minnesota points. 
and . 998—Agricultural implement iron or steel. 
and . 999—Eastern starch case. 

and . 1003—Silo material from Arkansas, 

and . 1004A—Wauconda, Ill., joint rates. 

and . 1009—Brick to Memphis, Tenn. 

and . 1014—Texarkana-Shreveport sewer pipe. 
and . 1017—Proportional hay case. 

. 1018—Mitchell, S. D., grapes. 

. 1020—Transcontinental import rates to south- 
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. 1022—Missouri River-Illinois grain. 
. 1028—Acids between Illinois points. 
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and . 1029—Packing house products from Indianapolis, 
. 1032—Posts from East St. Louis, II]. 
. 1033—Missouri live stock case. 
. 1034—Beer from La Crosse, Wis. 
. 1036—Clay to eastern cities. 
. 1038—Condensed milk in bulk. 
. 1042—Grain to Arkansas stations (No. 2). 
No. 1043—Rails from Huntington, W. Va. 
No. 1045—Southeastern Trunk Line lumber. 
No. 1046—Matches to Texas points. 
. 1049—Arkansas and Oklahoma coal. 
. 1053—Handles from Beaumont, Tex. 
. 1056—Lumber to Mississippi River crossings. 
. 1058—Live stock to Sioux City, Ia. 
. 1059—Eastbound transcontinental canned goods. 
. 1061—La Crosse, Wis.-Iowa class rates. 
. 1063—Westbound Transcontinental polishing 


. 1064—Westbound 
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. 1065—Westbound Transcontinental cream _ sep- 


. 1066—Ground iron ore to eastern cities. 
. 1067—Paper to Canadian points. 

. 1070—Petroleum products to Oklahoma. 
. 1072—Conductor pipe to Texas points. 
. 1073—Southwestern class case. 

. 1076—Poles from Pacific Coast (No. 2). 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Practically complete returns for May were promulgated 
by the Commission July 11. They cover 178 railroads with 
a mileage of 227,514. Reports from only eight additional 
roads are expected. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue rose 
from $294,517,994 to $337,869,250; expenses from $193,348,- 
746 to $233,147,873; and net from $101,169,248 to $104,721,- 
377, or from $446 to $460 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $134,988,- 
754 to $149,912,667; expenses from $89,398,638 to $108,665,- 
897; and net fell from $45,590,116 to $41,246,770, or from 
$787 to $712 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $43,361,002 
to $50,326,574; expenses from $28,207,289 to $34,609,017; 
and net from $15,153,713 to $15,717,557, or from $356 to 
$367 per mile. 


In the western district the operating revenue increased 
from $116,168,238 to $137,630,009; expenses from $75,742,- 
819 to $89,872,959; and net from $40,425,419 to $47,757,050, 
or from $319 to $376 per mile. 


For the five months ending with May the revenue for 
the country as a whole advanced from $1,382,305,010 to 
$1,506,166,302; expenses from $941,433,079 to $1,087,992,801; 
and net declined from $440,871,931 to $418,173,501, or from 
$1,943 to $1,837 per mile. 


In the eastern district the revenue increased from $613,- 
842,222 to $658,712,585; expenses from $427,673,579 to $508,- 
205,895; and net declined from $186,168,643 to $150,506,600, 
or from $3,216 to $2,599 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue advanced from $211,- 
545,896 to $237,874,785; expenses from $139,087,958 to 
$160,873,763; and net from $72,457,938 to $77,001,022, or 
from $1,704 to $1,801 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue went up from $556,- 
916,892 to $609,578,932; expenses from $374,671,542 to $418,- 
913,053; net from $182,245,350 to $190,665,879, or from 
$1,441 to $1,501 per mile. 
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EXPRESS COMPANY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Complete returns as to the results of operations of the 

principal express companies in March were given out by 
the Commission July 11. 

For the country as a whole the operating income of 
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the reporting companies was $844,438, compared with 
$1,072,700 in March, 1916. 

The income of the Adams fell from $170,200 to $137,673; 
American, from $321,902 to $149,035; that of the Canadian 
rose from $14,029 to $57,456; Great Northern, from $15, 
592 to $20,468; Northern, from $16,871 to $23,694; South. 
ern, from $184,867 to $203,320; Wells Fargo & Co. fell 
from $353,876 to $224,930, and Western rose from $1,300 to 
$7,863. 

For the three months ending with March the combined 
operating income fell from $1,596,925 to $599,406. The 
operating income of the Adams fell from $215,063 to a 
deficit of $267,411; the American fell from $478,013 to 
$142,828; the Canadian rose from $15,076 to $50,640: Great 
Northern, from $2,476 to $12,123; Northern, from $10,243 
to $23,049; Southern, from $458,705 to $464,538; Wells 


Fargo & Co. fell from $421,835 to $179,052, and Western 
increased its deficit of $4,429 to a deficit of $5,414. 


SHIP CONTROVERSIES SETTLED 
The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau. 
President Wilson has designated the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation to spend the money appropriated for the con- 
struction and commandeering of ships. This means that 
Mr. Denman and not General Goethals will disburse the 
money. The steel makers have agreed to let the Federal 
Trade Commission decide what shall be paid for steel for 
the shipbuilding program. These decisions apparently dis- 
pose of all controversies in which the U. S. Shipping Board 
has been involved. 


CONTROL OF AMERICAN SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In a short time practically all ships flying the Ameri- 
can flag will be taken into new governmental control, 
either by way of charter or outright condemnation and 
purchase. Ships on the Great Lakes that can be taken to 
the ocean will be commanded soon or late to enter the 
trans-oceanic trade. Some on the lakes that are too large 
to be taken to the ocean may be taken for governmental 
purposes on the lakes. 


At present the president and the secretary of the navy 
have authority to take ships. The president's power is 
found in the shipping law, Congress assuming that the 
president would use the Shipping Board as his agent. 
Secretary Daniels has already commandeered some ships 
for the use of the navy. That means they are to be used 
exclusively: for naval purposes. Navy officers, as a rule, 
object to having any division of work or responsibility. 

The Shipping Board, however, is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of finding ships wherewith to supply food and 
fuel to France and Italy, in which countries the require- 
ments for fuel appear to be greater than the necessity of 
food from the United States or elsewhere. 

By whatever number the supply of free ships is de- 
creased by the takings of Secretary Daniels, by just that 
number is the possible supply for use by the Shipping 
Board decreased. Soon after the declaration of war, 
Chairman Denman issued a statement in which he said 
it would be the policy of the navy department to inter- 
fere as little as possible with ordinary business, in the 
taking of ships for naval use. At that time the board 
headed off a raid by the navy on the merchant shipping 
of both coasts, which, if it had been made in the manner 
suggested, would have had the effect of closing many 
manufacturing plants in New England. Secretary Daniels 
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had no comment to make on that statement by Mr. 
Denman. 

The navy is again planning to take over ships and an 
argument has arisen between Chairman Denman and 
Secretary Daniels as to what would be a reasonable price 
for Mr. Daniels to pay for ships, and also what would be 
a reasonable charter rate for him to pay for the use of 
such ships as the navy might desire to use, but not own. 
According to the best information that can be obtained, 
Mr. Daniels is prepared to accept a recommendation made 
by experts in his department that he pay $215 a ton dead 
weight carrying capacity for such ships as he has to buy 
and $15.70 a ton per month for such as he takes by char- 
ter. Mr. Denman is interested because, in a way, he and 
Mr. Daniels are in competition for ships. 

Chairman Denman thinks the $215 per ton as a pur- 
chase price is unreasonable and $15.70 as a charter rate 
is exorbitant. The board figures the war will last two 
years and one year after the war tonnage will not be 
worth more than $100. Therefore, the price of $215 a ton 
would represent a loss, to the government, of $115 or $3 
a ton for the three-year period, two of war and one of 
peace before the tonnage price drops to $100. 

The Shipping Board idea is that there should be only 
one governmental agency for the acquisition and opera- 
tion of ships; that it is just as important to get coal to 
France and Italy to keep their war factories going as it is 
to keep American destroyers in British waters to fight 
German submarines. The thought, therefore, is that there 
should be a central body, composed of the representatives 
of each department requiring ships, to settle questions 
as to purchase and charter prices, and the business in 
which the acquired ships shall be employed. 


This argument as to prices and control of ships is not 
directly connected with the issues between General Goe- 
thals and. his superiors, the members of the Shipping 
Board. Nor is it connected with the proposal of the Board 
io have the President ask for another credit of half a 
billion, to be used in furtherance of the program of beat- 
ing the submarine by building more ships. In explanation 
of the Board’s request for more money Chairman Denman, 
July 8, said: 

“In the latter part of February, and several weeks be- 
fore the war, the Shipping Board, forecasting a growing 
efficiency in the German submarine, began to develop 
iis program for a very great increase in the tonnage out 
put of American yards. They sought contracts with the 
various steel shipbuilding plants, but found that, on ac- 
count of the large steel commitments to other purposes, 
it could not hope for any great increase of tonnage from 
that source. 

“The Board, after nearly two months’ investigation into 
ihe possibility of wooden ship construction to supplement 
steel, prepared a project for the construction of a wooden 
fleet which would increase the sum total of tonnage with- 
out interference with the steel supply. It called a con- 
ference of all the wooden ship constructors on the Atlan- 
ic coast, and some from the Pacific. It consulted many 

ictieal workers in wooden construction, such as dry- 
locks, bridges, ete.; various scientists skilled in wooden 

terials, naval constructors, and even builders of steel 
ps. Among others who approved the project in its 
liminary form were General Goethals; F. W. Sprague, 
raduate of Annapolis and noted electrical engineer; 
it. W. H. Stayton and Rear Admiral Wainwright, U. S. 
retired; F. W. Wood, ironmaker and shipbuilder; I. N. 
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Hollis, graduate of Annapolis; Herbert Hoover and W. L. 
Saunders, engineers. 

“As a result of this careful investigation, it prepared 
a report of its project, with the suggestion that General 
Goethals should be asked to manage it. This was turned 
over to the Council of National Defense, which, after a 
further investigation, approved it and returned it to the 
President. The President then gave his approval and 
adopted the Board’s suggestion that General Goethals be 
made the manager of construction, and he was employed 
by the Board in that capacity. 

“Mr. Willard, chairman of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense, suggested that from his 
investigation of the car steel plate situation he believed 
that there could be obtained steel enough to build many 
more ships, but that the distribution of material would have 
to be altered. The board, upon further investigation, came 
to the same conclusion. It went further than Mr. Willard’s 
suggestion and gave public notice that it intended to ask 
for power in the government to commandeer the steel- 
producing plants, following the system adopted by the Brit- 
ish government. Certain of the large steel producers there- 
after requested the board that there should be a discus- 
sion of the question, and Chairman Denman asked General 
Goethals to take the matter up with Mr. Farrell. Mr. Far- 
rel offered to supply to the board a very large amount of 
steel plate, tar more than the facilities of the yards could 
hope to handle under the highest stimulation possible. 

“Subsequently, Congress voted $500,000,000 for the con- 
struction of wooden and steel ships. It is clear that we 
will shortly close for contracts for this amount for vessels 
principally of steel, and very largely fabricated under the 
plans suggested by Secretary Redfield some three years 
ago. 

The vast resources of quick wood construction are still 
far from exhausted, and we believe more steel contracts 
can be placed. We need wooden vessels, of both slow and 
fast speeds. The slower can relieve our coastwise con- 
gestion and our car shortage. They can obtain our hemp 
and jute and grain bags and nickel and manganese and 
rubber from the Far East and from South America, and re- 
lease faster vessels for the North Atlantic trades. All 
those products and.a number of others are necessary for 
food production or for basic war industries. Many wooden 
vessels can be built which are faster than the majority 
cf vessels now crossing the war zone. Large sea-going 
wooden barges can be constructed to be towed along our 
coasts to further relieve our coastwise trades and shortage 
of railway transportation facilities. 

“All that the Shipping Board feared in February regard- 
ing the effectiveness of the submarine has been realized. 
The present appropriation of $500,000,000 will not replace 
in 18 months over four-fifths of the German’s destruction 
since February 1. It is to America that the forces fight- 
ing Germany must look for the bulk of the replacement 
of the submarine’s destruction. 


“Since our original project was framed, the United States 
has entered into the war, and our army in France will re- 
quire an enormous fleet to transport men, their supplies 
and munitions. Submarines may reasonably be expected to 
appear along our coasts and compel us to curtail our naval! 
assistance in European waters. 

“The members of the Board have under discussion the 
investment of another $400,000,000 or $500,000,000 in ves- 
sels. Such a proposal requires the approval of the Presi- 
dent before presenting it to Congress. If Secretary Mc- 
Adoo can suggest a reasonable place for it in our general 
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scheme of financing for the war and the President ap- 
proves, Congress may be asked for a further appropria- 
tion of this amount.” 


INTERNATIONAL SHIP CONTROL 


The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau. 
A move for an international control of ships, centered 


in Washington, is under way. It has not yet gone far, but 
Sir Thomas Royden, commissioner, representing the Brit- 
ish control of ships, is in Washington consulting with the 
members of the Shipping Board. Great Britain has ex- 
perimented with two kinds of control, in three phases. 
The first was centralized control. The second was segre- 
gated control. The third and existing phase is the same 
as the first. 

Coincidentally, an effort is being made to have an inter- 
departmental committee formed to consult with the Ship- 
ping Board with a view to having the ships owned or 
controlled by the government operated at the maximum 
of efficiency. At present each department owning ships 
uses them without regard to what they might do for some 
other branch of the government. The fact that the money 
to pay for them is all provided from the same treasury 
and is collected from the same people apparently has little 
or no influence on those who control the ships. 


It is no secret that members of the Shipping Board 
regard with favor a suggestion that there should be a co- 
ordination of the water transportation facilities. Upon 
them lies the duty of providing tonnage wherewith to 
supply France and Italy with coal, in particular, and food 
for all the entente countries, in general. Unless some 
way is found for heavier or better balanced loading of 
ships that are at the command of the enemies of Germany, 
France and Italy will be in a miserable condition next 
winter. They have no coal and when the Germans are 
forced out of Lens, the mines, it is believed, will be left 
in such condition that it will take at least six months 
to put them into operation again. Even if General Haig 
forces them out by August 1, France and Italy will be 
frozen before coal from the United States can be got 
to them in quantities to afford any real relief, unless 
some way is found for utilizing ships to better advantage. 


It is feared, however, that national pride may make it 
hard, if not impossible, for such centralized control to be 
created. The United States is now doing so large a 
share of the financing of the war that if it were a business 
enterprise there could be no doubt as to what would have 
to be done. The man with money who comes into an 
enterprise when its promoters have been on the point of 
being forced to quit is allowed to manage the affair so 
as to make it go. 

There is no real reason, it is believed, for failure to 
have a single control for ships flying the American flag. 
The only objections will come from heads of departments 
who, many of those who have thought on the subject be- 
lieve, will be unduly influenced by subordinates. The lat- 
ter, for years and years, have been operating their ships 
far from the maximum capacity and the idea of having 
to consult somebody else before ordering the skipper to 
go, is obnoxious. 


Transportation through the submarine zone as a result 
of the ordinary bargain and sale methods of ante bellum 
days has practically come to an end. The few ships not 
under government control are asking rates which only 
a government in dire distress would think of paying. 
About the only coal that is being sent to France and 
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Italy is that transported in ships controlled by the Ship- 
ping Board. The last rate quotation made in the open 
market for carrying coal to a French Atlantic port was 
$100 a ton. The quotations for French Mediterranean 
ports, if made, would be considerably higher than that, be- 
cause the submarine risk in that sea is greater. 


Cotton loaded at Galveston only a few days ago paid 
“more than $12 per 100 pounds,” or something in excess 
of $240 a ton. The usual rate in peace times ran from 
$6 to $10 a ton. 


Sailors are asking wages in proportion to the risk. Cap 
tains of small steamers have been receiving $1,000 a 
month and life insurance policies, payable to their fami 
lies, for $5,000 to $15,000. The ordinary sailor must be 
paid from $200 to $300 a month, and provided with a 
life and accident policy for the benefit of his family. 


The Shipping Board is working at all the speed it can 
command to overcome this menace. Already it has allotted 
the $500,000,000 appropriated by Congress in the urgent 
deficiency bill and is asking for another appropriation ot 
$500,000,000, also to be spent for ships. 


The fact that the first half billion has been parceled 
out does not mean that it has been spent. It means no 
more than that the plans of the Board have been so 
arranged that it will all be gone before July 1, 1918, and 
that if work is to be carried on continuously Congress 
must extend another credit of half a billion to carry on 
work the Board is able to map out for itself before the 
beginning of the next fiscal year, 1918. ' 


Although it might be inferred that the dispute between 
Chairman Denman and General Goethals has resulted in 
delays, such is not the fact. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is investigating, for the benefit of the President, 
not merely the cost of making steel plates, bars and shapes 
with a view to coming to a conclusion as to what would 
be a reasonable price for steel, but also an inquiry as 
to what would be a reasonable price for timber for wooden 
ship construction. Chairman Denman has suggested $30 
a thousand as a reasonable price for ship timber. That 
looks high in comparison with prices for ordinary lumber, 
such as boards, joists and studding. Ship timber, how- 
ever, comes within the classification of dimension timber. 
Prices on such stuff, even under ordinary conditions, are 
much higher than on the lumber of commerce. 

General Goethals has prepared himself to contract for 
ships of about 2,100,000 tons dead weight carrying ca- 
pacity. That is, he has figured out where ships of that 
total carrying capacity may be constructed. That does 
not mean that he has prepared specifications for each of 
the 300 or 400 ships he believes can be constructed within 
a year. It means he has prepared plans and specifications 
for a certain number of types of vessels. 

Each shipyard where the work is to be done knows 
the number of contracts that will be given to it and is 
making preparations for beginning the work. The fact 
that the price to be paid for steel has not been deter- 
mined does not actually delay work and cannot cause 
delay, uniess the President himself postpones a decision 
for an unconscionable length of time, and no one expects 
anything of that kind. 

The aim of the government is to build ships with a 
dead weight carrying capacity of 6,00,000 tons in eighteen 
months. Just what is the capacity of ships already under 
construction or that of ships acquired has not been given 
out. It is known, however, that the Shipping Board mem- 
bers will think this country has done well if, at the end 
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of a year, it has developed its constructing capacity so 
as to turn out ships at the rate of 4,000,000 tons a year. 

Just before the United States declared war the Cunard 
Company let contracts in this country for ships with an 
aggregate tonnage of about 1,000,000 to cost about $110,- 
000,000. Those ships are all to be turned over to the 
Shipping Board. Their cost is included in the plans for 
the disbursement of the first allotment of $500,000,000. 
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Nothing has been made public as to the tonnage of the 
ships for which contracts are to be let when the Presi- 
dent decides what price may be paid for steel. It is 
suspected, however, that cargo carriers of 10,000 and 12,- 
000 tons will be included. The adopted program includes 


nothing larger than 8,000 tons, unless some of the Cunard 
ships are larger than that. 





Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


| Shipping 


. 





Limited Liability: ; 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Fifth Cir.) An admiralty court may 
properly cancel a stipulation for release of a vessel libeled 
in collision, given without appraisal, on the subsequent 
institution of proceedings by the owner for limitation of 
liability and the giving of a bond for the appraised value 
of the vessel.—Societe Napthes Transports vs. Bisso Tow- 


Decisions 


boat Co. et al., 241 Fed. Rep. 463. 

Proceedings for limitation of liability of a vessel owner 
under Rev. St. 4283, supersede all other actions and suits 
for the same loss or damage in the federal and state 
courts, and the right to such limitation is not waived by 
the giving of a stipulation for release of the vessel in a 
suit for collision.—Id. 





Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 





(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Charges: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Third Cir.) When transportation is 
interstate, the interstate rate is the legal rate, and must 
be demanded and paid, and if a lesser rate is charged 
and paid, intentionally or innocently, recovery must be 
had against the shipper for the difference—McFadden et 
al. vs. Alabama Great Southern R. Co., 241 Fed. Rep. 562. 

Where cotton consigned to the shipper’s order was 
shipped over the lines of connecting carriers to B., in the 
state of origin, where it was compressed by the carrier 
and rebilled to points outside the state, the through rate 
from point of shipment was the legal rate, and a rate 
consisting of the initial carrier’s intrastate rate to the 
junction point and the connecting carrier’s interstate rate 
from that point was not a lawful rate for such shipment, 
under interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, requiring the 
filing of through rates when established; such intrastate 
rate not being filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.—Id. 

Interstate Commerce: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Mass.) “Interstate commerce,” in 
a legal sense, embraces not only the transportation of 
freight from one state to another, but every link in that 
transportation, whether or not some of the links are en- 
tirely within one state.—Morrison vs. Commercial Towboat 
Co., 116 N. E. Rep. 499. 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Third Cir.) Goods actually destined 
for ;oints beyond the state of origin are necessarily inter- 
state commerce when they are delivered to the carrier and 


Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


start in the course of transportation to another state, 
whether shipped on through bills of lading, or on initial 
bills to a terminal within the state, where they are trans- 
shipped on new bills of lading to a point beyond the state. 
—McFadden et al. vs. Ala. Great Southern R. Co., 241 Fed. 
Rep. 562. 


Cotton consigned to the shipper’s order was shipped to 
B., in the state of origin, where, without any delivery to 
the shipper, it was unloaded, compressed by the carrier, in 
accordance with a right reserved in tariffs filed and as 
a part of the transportation service rendered, reloaded, and 
rebilled to points outside the state. Held, that the ship- 
ment was interstate, as the stop at B. was merely to 
prepare the cotton for a continuance of the journey and 
was a mere incident of the transportation.—Id. 


State Regulations: 

(U. S. Sup. Ct.) In establishing local rates to be charged 
by an interstate carrier, a state must be assumed to 
intend to confine its action within the limits set by the 
federal constitution, and not to seek an unjust advantage 
from the difficulty of dividing expense and income between 
intrastate and interstate business.—J. Sam Rowland vs. 
Sidney E. Boyle, 37 Sup. Ct. Rep. 577. 


Traffic Arrangements: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Fifth Cir.) It is permissible for a 
railroad company having a trunk line to enter into an 
agreement with a railroad company, whose line was a 
tap line or tributary to its trunk line, establishing through 
routes and joint rates as to property transported over 
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both the tap line and the trunk line, applicable to logs 
or lumber, belonging to the trunk line company, and it 
was contemplated that the logs should be manufactured 
into lumber after being received by that company.—lIII. 
Cent. R. Co. vs. Brooks-Scanlon Co. et al., 241 Fed. Rep. 
445. 

Plaintiff, which operated a trunk line railroad, entered 
into a contract with another company, operating a tap 
line railroad, whereby the tap line company should re- 
ceive part of the freight rate paid on lumber manufactured 
from logs brought over the tap line and transported by 
plaintiff into a designated territory. Plaintiff entered into 
a contract for the purchase of lumber from defendant, 
whose mill was situated at the point of intersection of 
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the trunk line and the tap line. Logs out of which lum- 
ber was manufactured were hauled over the tap line, and 
plaintiff, on carrying such lumber into the designated ter- 
ritory, made the required payment to the tap line com- 
pary, which amounts were in turn paid to defendant. 
Defendant sold the lumber f. o. b. at the intersection 
point. Held, that, though plaintiff, by reason of the di- 
versity of its business and multiplicity of departments, 
did not immediately discover the situation, it was, de- 
fendant having agreed to deliver the lumber f. o. b. at the 
intersection point, entitled to repayment of the sums paid 
the tap line company, for otherwise defendant would 
escape payment of a large portion of the freight on the 
logs to the point of intersection.—Ild. 








(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn 
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TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oregon.) Where a carrier is unable to de- 
liver the goods, which have been shipped through con- 
necting carriers, the Carmack amendment treats such car- 
riers as if they were controlled by a single corporation, 
and the initial carrier is not relieved of its duty to notify 
the consignor because the terminal carrier did not know 
his residence; such carrier being chargeable with the 
knowledge of the initial carrier thereof.—Stoddard Lumber 
Co. vs. Oregon-Washington R. & Nav. Co., 165 Pac. Rep. 
363. 

Under the Carmack amendment (act June 29, 1906), 
providing that any common carrier, receiving property for 
transportation from a point in one state to a point in 
another state, shall issue a receipt or bill of lading there- 
for, and shall be liable to the lawful holder thereof for 
any loss caused by it, or by any common carrier to which 
such property may be delivered, or over whose lines such 
property may pass, the initial carrier is liable for the 
failure of the terminal carrier to properly notify'the con- 
signor of failure to deliver goods shipped.—lId. 

Duty of Carrier: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oregon.) At common law, when it became 
impossible for a common carrier to deliver shipments in 
accordance with the contract of carriage, it was its duty 
to exercise ordinary care and diligence for the protection 
of the property of the owner.—Stoddard Lumber Co. vs. 
Oregon-Washington R. & Nav. Co., 165 Pac. Rep. 363. 

Where goods are shipped to the consignor’s order, with 
directions to notify the purchaser of the goods, the carrier 
cannot extend credit to such person, but must give notice 
of non-delivery not later than the day following that on 
which the goods were offered to the purchaser.—lId. 

Where goods are shipped to the consignor’s order, with 
directions to notify purchaser thereof, the carrier will 
not be relieved of its duty to exercise due diligence in 
caring for goods because of the fact that the consignee 
is derelict in his duty to receive the goods.—Id. 

Failure to Deliver: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oregon.) Where a common carrier is un- 

able to deliver the goods shipped to the consignee, it is 





its duty to exercise due diligence to notify the consignor 


within a reasonable time.—Stoddard Lumber Co. vs. Ore- 
gon-Washington R. & Nav. Co., 165 Pac. Rep. 363. 

Where a common carrier is unable to deliver the goods 
shipped to the consignee, the burden is upon it to show 
a state of facts relieving it from its duty to notify the 
consignor within a reasonable time.—Id. 

Where goods are consigned by a shipper to its own 
order, with directions to notify a person named, upon 
failure of the carrier to deliver the goods, it is not suffi 
cient that it notify such person, but it must notify the 
consignor, if the bill of lading shows that he is the owne1 
of the goods.—Id. 

Notice of Claim: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oregon.) In an action against a common 
carrier for damages, due to failure to notify consignor 
of non-delivery of goods, failure to present a formal bill 
as a claim for damages within the time limited in the 


‘contract was not fatal, where defendant was notified in 


writing that the consignor had a claim against them and 
insisted upon its payment; such notification having been 
given in due time.—Stoddard Lumber Co. vs. Oregon-Wash 
ington R. & Nav. Co., 165 Pac. Rep. 363. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) When a shipper, in an action to 
recover the value of grain lost in transit introduces in 
evidence a bill of lading calling for a delivery of a certain 
specified amount of grain at the point of destination, and 
then proves that a less amount was delivered, the pre- 
sumption arises that the loss was caused by the neg- 
ligence of the carrier, and it then becomes necessary for 
the carrier to prove the contrary by a fair preponderanc: 
of evidence.—National Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern 
Ry. Co., 163 N. W. Rep. 164. 

In such action it was error to refuse to charge the jury 
that defendant must prove by a preponderance of the 
evidence that either the weight of grain involved as shown 
by the bill of lading, or by the state certificate of weight, is 
incorrect.—Id. 


Evidence: 
(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) Evidence in action against 
carrier for injury to shipment of cotton held not to shew 
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it was in good condition when received by carrier tor 
transportation.—Galveston, H. & S. A. Ry. Co. vs. John 
Muennick & Son, 195 S. W. Rep. 612. 

Presumption of negligence of carrier from goods being 
received from it in damaged condition is no evidence 
thereof; the evidence not showing that they were in good 
condition when received by it.—Id. 

Notice: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Mass.) A stipulation in the bill 
of lading, requiring claim for loss to be made in writing 
io the carrier within four months after delivery, or after 
a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed, is valid and 
binding on the parties under the interstate commerce act 
Feb. 4, 1887.—Metz Co. vs. Boston & M. R. R., 116 N. E. 
Rep. 475. 

Since the interstate commerce act supersedes all state 
laws upon the subject, the question whether a condition, 
requiring written notice of loss, is valid, is governed by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

-Id. 

Where the bill of lading required notice of loss or dam- 
age within four months of delivery or within four months 
after a reasonable time for delivery had elapsed, the 
carrier, as a matter of law, could not waive the condition, 
since such waiver would be contrary to public policy as 
expressed in the interstate commerce act, aimed against 
discrimination.—Id. 

The doctrine of waiver is not applicable to any subject, 
where the public policy has been authoritatively declared 
to be contrary to waiver of rights, and laws founded upon 
considerations of public policy cannot be evaded by the 
device of waiver.—Id. 

Transferee: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) Where cotton was not sold abso- 
lutely to a debtor, who transferred the bill of lading to 
a bank, such property was not subject to the bank’s lien. 

-People’s Bank & Trust Co. vs. Walthall, 75 Southern 
Rep. 571. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Agent: 

(Kans. City Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Parties directed to ship 
live stock for the owner have implied authority to do 
What is ordinarily intrusted to such agents and to execute 
railroad bills of lading covering shipment required by 
Carmack amendment June 29, 1906.—Moler vs. Louisville 
& N. R. Co., 195 S. W. Rep. 524. 

Notice of Loss: 

(Kans. City Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Live stock bill of lading 
provisions, requiring reasonable notice of loss, are en- 
forecable.—Moler vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 195 S. W. 
Rep. 524. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

\t the request of the carriers, the Commission has post- 
poned the conference on rates to the southeast involved 
in the Toledo Beard of Trade case, No. 7761, from July 16 
to July 30. The effective date of the order therein is 
postponed to October 1. The carriers want to consider 
the question in the light of the fifteen per cent case de 
cision. 

{In Fourth Section Order No. 6785, Official Classification, 
the carriers have received permission to disregard fourth 
section violations in making effective the advanced class 


rates 





Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Legal Department 





Measure of Damages in Delayed Shipments. 

Ohio.—Question: October 30 we made shipment of 
aluminum cooking utensils to one of our eastern custom- 
ers. This shipment was intended for holiday trade, but 
was not manufactured particularly for that purpose. The 
shipment up until April 2 had not been delivered, con- 
sequently we credited the customer’s account and filed 
claim for the invoice value at the time and place of ship- 
ment plus the freight charges as they were prepaid. The 
carriers now state that shipment is on hand at destina- 
tion and are asking us for disposal orders. The shipment 
can be salvaged, but we are not in a position to say what 
it would be worth to us, for the reason that the shipment 
is at destination, and we do not know whether or not 
it has been damaged in transit ‘or whether it has de- 
teriorated to any extent. ; 

We would like to know whether or not the carrier is 
liable for the invoice value plus the freight charges at 
the time and place of shipment. Are we obliged to ac- 
cept the return of this shipment and allow the carrier 
credit for the amount of the salvage? 

Answer: The owner of a shipment delayed in trans- 
portation is not warranted in abandoning it as a total 
loss and sue for its full value unless its entire value has 
been destroyed. His duty is to accept the goods when 
tendered by the carrier and hold the latter in damages 
measured by the difference in the value on the market 
at destination when the goods should have arrived and 
their value at the time of delivering; or if they have no 
market value at the place of destination, and in conse- 
quence are shipped to another market, then the measure 
of damages will be the difference in value on the market 
at destination in the condition and at the time they should 
have arrived and the sum at which they were sold at 
the otLer market. 

See our answer to “Ohio,” published on page 1133 of 
the May 19, 1917, issue of The Traffic World. 


Claims for Telegraph Charges in Lost Shipments. 

Illinois —Question: It often becomes necessary to trace 
lost shipments by letter, wire or phone, and when en- 
tering claim the writer has at various times charged the 
railroad company with the cost of such telegrams or 
long-distance calls in addition to the material when same 
was never received. Sometimes the railroads or express 
companies will allow such a claim and at other times 
they will reject charges for telegrams or telephone calls. 
The writer has never seen a specific ruling on this point, 
but would like to know if there is any specific ruling on 
this point, or if the matter is optional with the railroad 
or express company. 

Answer: Under the present uniform bill of lading and 
provisions of the Cummins amendment a carrier would 
not be liable for telephone and telegraph charges incurred 
by the owner in tracing lost or injured shipments. See 
our answer to “Missouri,” published on page 39 of the 
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July 7, 1917, issue of The Traffic World, for a fuller re- 
view of the law on this subject. 


Manner of Filing Claims. 


lowa.—Question: Will you advise me, through your 
columns of your Traffic World, whether it is compulsory 
to notify the carrier of your intention to file a claim for 
loss and damage previous to the filing of same? If this 
has been published in any one of the past issues, will 
you please refer us to where we can locate same? 

Answer: Where, in accordance with the Cummins 
amendment, a claim must be made for loss or injury, then, 
in accordance with the provisions of the uniform bill of 
lading, the claim must be made in writing, and, unless 
so made, the carrier will not be liable. The particular 
thing that is made necessary by the uniform bill of lading 
is that a notice of claim is given in writing within the 
period stated or that the claim itself is filed in the time 
and manner provided. The claimant’s intention is wholly 
immaterial and has no bearing on the question; he must 
actually file a written notice of a claim or the claim itself 
is a condition precedent to recovery. As was said by 
the United States Supreme Court in the case of Ga., Fla. 
& Ala. Ry. Co. vs. Blish Milling Co., published on page 
1054 et seq. of the May 20, 1916, issue of The Traffic 
World, the claim must be made in writing and contain 
an adequate statement sufficient to apprise the carrier 
of the character of the claim. 


Ownership Straight Consignment—Goods Held in Storage 
—Storage Charges on Export Freight. 


Virginia —Question: 1. An inland exporter consigns 
his product to an Atlantic port on a straight bill of lading, 
freight charges prepaid, showing a well-known and re- 
sponsible party as consignee. Because of some disagree- 
ment between the two, the shipper instructs the terminal 
road to refuse delivery to consignee without surrender 
of original straight bill of lading. Is not the consignee 
in such case considered the prima facie owner of the 
property, and cannot he demand delivery without sur- 
render of the original straight bill of lading? If not, why? 

2. An inland exporter consigns his product to an At- 
lantic port on order bills of lading, notify the agent in 
this country of his foreign customer who is to send ves- 
sels to the port to remove the property. After expiration 
of the customary free time the property is subjected to 
the published storage charges. The foreign customer fails 
to send vessels and the property remains in storage with- 
out prospects of removal. The terminal railway calls 
upon the shipper to furnish disposition, as the space the 
property occupies at the terminals is needed for current 
traffic. The shipper claims that the terminal carrier has 
accepted the property for storage, and that as it is pay- 
ing the published rates the carrier is obliged to hold it 
indefinitely and could not treat it as unclaimed freight. 
Do you consider that the storage incidental to trans- 
shipment provided by the terminal carrier can legally be 
taken advantage of in this manner? 


3. An inland exporter consigns his product to himself 
at an Atlantic port with the expectancy of providing 
steamers to remove it. His plans fail, but he secures 


space in a steamer sailing from another Atlantic port. 
He then reconsigns the property from the first port to 
the second and claims that he is entitled to the export 
storage rates applicable at first port on property exported 
The terminal carrier construes the recon- 
signment as automatically removing the property from 
the category of export freight so far as the first port is 


therefrom. 
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concerned, and that the domestic storage charges should 
be charged while held pending reconsignment; but that 
the shipper is, of course, entitled to the export storage 
rates at the second port, at which the property is actually 
delivered the foreign steamer. What is your opinion? 

Answer: 1. Where goods are in the possession of the 
carrier to be delivered to the consignee it is presumed 
that the title to the goods is in the consignee, subject 
only to the carrier’s lien for freight, and the consignor’s 
right of stoppage in transitu. In the absence of notice 
to the carrier of the existence of a different relation, the 
consignee must be treated as the owner of the goods, 
with authority to control them in transit. Michi on 
Carriers, Volume 1, section 804. Where a shipment is 
delivered to the proper person the carrier is not liable 
to the consignor, though delivery was made without the 
production of the bill of lading. Michi on Carriers, Vol- 
ume 1, section 860. In addition, section 8 of the Pom- 
erene bill provides that “a carrier, in the absence of some 
lawful excuse, is bound to deliver goods upon a demand 
made by the consignee named in the bill for the goods,” 
and section 9 provides that a carrier is justified in de- 
livering goods to one who “is the consignee named in a 
straight bill for the goods,’ unless the carrier had infor- 
mation at the time of delivery that the consignee was 
not the person lawfully entitled to possession. 

2. The carrier would be holding the shipment described 
in question No. 2 as a warehouseman, and therefore could 
not claim the benefits of the law relative to unclaimed freight 
held by a carrier. Under rule 5, section A of the Code 
of Storage Rules, freight stored in or on railroad prem- 
ises may, at the option of the railroad, be sent to public 
warehouses. Also under section 5 of the uniform bill 
of lading property not removed after notice of arrival 
may be removed to and stored in a public or licensed 
warehouse at the cost of the owner and there held at 
the owner’s risk and without liability on the part of the 
carrier. Assuming that there is no published tariff regu- 
lation in conflict with these rules, the carrier as ware- 
houseman could not sell the freight in question as un- 
claimed, so long as the owner paid the lawful charges 
accruing as storage, but instead, should, at the cost and 
risk of the owner, remove it to some public or licensed 
warehouse, so as to make use of the terminal space it 
occupies for current traffic. 

3. This question is wholly one of tariff regulation and 
construction. The tariffs filed by the carriers vary on 
this question. For instance, the tariffs of terminal car- 
riers at the courts of New York, Boston and other north- 
ern cities are much more liberally construed than those 
at ‘southern courts. Generally speaking, it is our view 
that the shipment described, being intended for export 
movement and being eventually delivered to a foreign 
steamer, is entitled to the export storage rates at the 
first port of arrival; although we are disinclined to ex- 
press a positive opinion without having inspected the ter- 
minal carrier’s tariff governing storage charges on export 
freight. 


Misdelivery Through Shipper’s Error. 


Wisconsin.—Question: On April 28 we made a ship- 
ment intended for Middleport, O., but in error the bill of 
lading and tags were made out to Middletown, O. This 
shipment arrived at Middletown on May 9, 1916, and we 
have been advised by the freight claim agent that notices 
were mailed. However, we were not notified that this 
shipment was unclaimed until June 8, 1916. We imme- 
diately took action, mailing the general freight agent bill 
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of lading and tags to have this shipment reshipped from 
Middletown to Middleport. 


While these papers were in the mail the station at 
Middletown was destroyed by fire, with its contents. We 
presented claim for the loss of this shipment and the 
same has been declined on account of the railroad com- 
pany claiming no negligence on their part. We, however, 
beg to differ, as we consider it negligence on the part 
of the agent in not notifying us immediately after this 
shipment was unclaimed for 48 hours or longer. We are 
under the impression that the rules and regulations of 
the railroad company require that the shipper is notified. 
Kindly state whether or not we are right. 


Answer: The shipment was delivered at wrong destina- 
tion through error of the shipper. The carrier had legally 
performed its duties when delivering the shipment at 
the point named in the bill of lading and the giving notice 
by mail addressed to the consignee as described in the 
bill of lading. Under section 5 of the uniform bill of 
lading, the carrier is not obligated to give notice of ar- 
rival, or failure to receive the goods by the consignee, to 
the consignor, and 48 hours after giving notice of arrival to 
the consignee, the carrier’s responsibility as such ceases 
and that of warehouseman only supervenes. AS ware- 
houseman the carrier is not liable for any loss or injury 
resulting from an accidental fire, without its fault or negli- 
gence. Therefore, if the loss in question occurred while 
reconsignment orders by you were in the mail to the 
carrier, and the fire was not the result of any fault or 
negligence on the part of the carrier, on the facts you 
submit, it is highly probable that the carrier is not liable. 
However, see the recent case of the Supreme Court of 
Oregon, Stoddard Lumber Co. vs. Oregon-Washington R. 
& N. Co., 165 Pac. Rep. 363, holding to the effect that 
where a common carrier is unable to deliver the goods 
shipped to the consignee, it is its duty to exercise due 
diligence to notify the consignor within a reasonable time. 
It is our opinion, though, that in interstate shipments 
this doctrine would not apply by reason of section 5 of 
the uniform bill of lading, and the decisions of the fed- 
eral courts to the effect that the same is governed by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
since the same is a federal and not a state question. 


BOAT LINE PERMISSION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission, by means of an order issued in No. 
6606, application of the Southern Pacific for permission 
to retain control of its ships notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tion of the Panama Canal act, has given that company 
the power to lower all-water rates on shipments between 
New York, on the one hand, and New Orleans and Gal- 
veston on the other, on not less than one day’s notice. 
Rates charged under that permit are to be carried in 
supplements showing they were issued under this sup- 
plementary order in the case in which the permit to retain 
control and continue operation of the ships was issued. 


Such orders are being issued for the benefit of all rail 
carriers owning and operating ships under permits from 
the Commission. Without them their ships could not 
meet the competition of tramp ships plying occasionally 
between the terminal ports. Tramps are rare now, but 
when they do appear it is necessary for the railroad ships 
either to reduce their all-water rates or forego such busi- 
ness. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problerns. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “‘Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 

Disinfecting Charge on Live Stock Cars Returned to 
Canada. 


Q.—Railroad companies make a charge for disinfecting 
cars moving from Canada to U. S., under the following 
circumstances: All live stock moving into this country 
to south St. Paul and Chicago in cars of C. P. R. or other 
Canadian originating lines, according to the laws of Can- 
ada, must be thoroughly disinfected before being returned 
to Canada. This work of disinfecting must be done at 
or before the car reaches the border. The railway com- 
panies have been making this a part of the charge for 
transportation of cattle and including it as a charge in 
the freight bill. Is this a proper charge and can it be 
collected? 

A.—Ministerial order No. 37 of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, of Aug. 7, 1914, as amended, 
requires that all empty stock cars arriving at or passing 
through Calgary, Alta., Union Stock Yards, Man., Win- 
nipeg, Man., and certain other designated places mentioned 
therein, “shall, unless bearing evidence of having previ- 
ously been so treated, be cleansed and disinfected under 
the supervision of an inspector before being allowed to 
proceed.” The regulation, made by legal authority, does 
not state whether the burden is placed upon the shipper 
or the carrier; and it appears from the tariffs of the 
Canadian lines that the carriers have passed the cost of 
cleaning and disinfecting the cars to the owner of the 
live stock. Without assuming to pass upon the propriety 
of the charge against the shipper or consignee, we would 
say that it is the duty of the carrier to collect charges 
in accordance with its tariff. 


Not Misrouted When Shipper’s Instructions Are Followed. 


Q.—During the period from Nov. 16, 1916, to Jan. 4, 1917, 
we shipped ten cars of drain tile to a station in Minne- 
sota located on the C., M. & St. P. Ry. Through an 
error our bills of lading showed routing of C., B. & Q. 
and C. & N. W., C., B. & Q. being the originating line. 
The published rate via C., B. & Q. and C., M. & St. P. 
is 15c, while the railroad company routed all these ship- 
ments via C., B. & Q., C. & N. W. and C., M. & St. P. 
and charged a higher rate. We argued that our bills of 
lading were not correct and that it was impossible to fol- 
low the routing shown on them in making shipments to 
this destination and that our attention should have been 
called to error. They decline our claim, saying that we 
accepted bills of lading showing route via C., B. & Q. 
and C. & N. W., and that they had not the means of 
knowing our reason for such routing; that it is a common 
practice for shipper to divert cars in transit; that they 
might consider this our reason for routing C., B. & Q. 
and C. & N. W. Your opinion in the matter, through the 
columns of The Traffic World, will be greatly appreciated. 

A.—The Act to regulate commerce confers upon the 
shipper the right to dictate “intermediate” routing, and 
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the carrier must observe his instructions. Your shipment 
originated on the C., B. & Q. R. R. and was consigned to 
a station on the C., M. & St. P. Ry. You directed, through 
your instructions on the bill of lading, that the shipment 
be sent over the line of the C. & N. W. Ry., an “inter- 
mediate” carrier in the route you selected; and no other 
course was open to the C., B. & Q., which obeyed your 
instructions. It not only was possible to, but the carrier 
actually did, “follow the routing” shown on the bill of 
lading. You have not been damaged through any neg- 
ligence or misconduct of the carrier, and therefore the 
carrier is not responsible. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE COMMISSION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


It is the desire of President Wilson to make only one 
bite of the business of filling vacancies on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. At the time this was written 
the bill increasing the number of commissioners from 
seven to nine had not been passed. It was in conference 
with a view to having the disagreeing votes of the two 
houses brought into harmony. The conferees were not 
meeting for work on this task because the senatorial 
members of the committee objected to having their atten- 
tion drawn from the food control bill even for a minute. 

Therefore, it was said by those who believed they had 
obtained the full thought of the President on the subject, 
that unless there was undue and unexpected delay on 
the food bill, no action could be expected before that 
bill was out of the way. Nobody, however, knows what 
the President would consider being out of the way. The 
Senate has agreed to vote on that measure July 21. 
That, however, does not put it out of the way. It merely 
marks another stage in progress. The bill then is ready 
to be sent to conference, the limbo in which rest the 
increased personnel and priority bills. 


The President said that if there were undue delay he 
would probably fill the Clements vacancy. The personal 
staff of the dead commissioner is keeping up the work 
of the office, so far as the routine is concerned, but ulti- 
mately there comes a point in every phase of every case 
beyond which no one other than a commissioner can take 
it. The docket of the late commissioner has not been dis- 
tributed among his colleagues, the assumption being that 
the President would fill the vacancy within a reasonable 
time. 


The talk about Attorney-Examiner Watkins’s chances 
of appointment to fill the Clements vacancy is strong. 
One of the men most intimately associated with the Pres- 
ident, a man who does not know Watkins except by name, 
asserted that he would be nominated. But the friends 
of Secretary McGinty, J. M. Jones, and Attorney-Examiner 
Fayette B. Dow, who was in charge of car distribution 
while Commissioner McChord had supervision over that 
matter, have not quit working. Mr. Dow, whose friends 
did not blazon forth the fact of their presentation of his 
name, has been put forward as being from a part of the 
country that is not now represented on the Commission. 
He has support in New York, of which he is a citizen, 
and New England. That part of the country has no 
nearer representative than Commissioner Daniels. Advo- 
cates of Mr. Jones’s appointment bring forward the fact 
that there is not now a practical traffic man on the Com- 
mission and there has not been within the memory of 
the present generation. Mr. Jones is one of the best- 
informed men, in traffic and tariff matters, in the country. 
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That is why he was put into the office he now holds. 
Secretary McGinty was brought up in the same school— 
that of the Southern Railway. 

Attorney-Examiner Henry Thurtell’s name has. been 
placed before the President as that of a Republican fitted 
to fill the vacancy that will be created when the increased 
membership bill has been passed. He is a citizen of 
Nevada. That state has a candidate in the person of 
Commissioner Shaughnessy, a Democrat, indorsed by Sen- 
ator Newlands. Luther M. Walter’s name has also been 
placed before the President for the original Republican 
vacancy. 

There are about forty names before the President, 
chiefly those of state commissioners who, according to 
report from the White House, have been disqualified in 
the eyes of the President, because of the conflict between 
state and federal authority, growing out of the Shreve- 
port situations with which the federal courts are dealing 
in a number of cases, notably the Illinois passenger fare 
case. The President was helped, too, it is said, in mak- 
ing that decision by the loquacity of some North Caro- 
linians, friends of Chairman Travis, of the North Carolina 
commission. They reported that the President had made 
up his mind to appoint him. In fact, some said announce- 
ment to that effect had been made at the White House, 
though that is now denied. 





POOLING OF COAL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Arrangements for pooling tidewater coal, begun a long 
time ago, will be completed, it is believed, in time to be 
made effective at Hampton Roads July 20, Baltimore, July 
15, and New York and Philadelphia August 1. Final de- 
tails were discussed at a conference in Commissioner 
Clark’s office July 11. The facts concerning the matter 
were brought to Mr. Clark by a committee representing 
the tidewater carriers and operators shipping to tidewater, 
composed of Arthur Hale, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the organization known as the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange; Rembrandt Peale, the commissioner of that 
organization, whose office is to be in Washington; Assist- 
ant Coal Agent Snyder of the New York Central Lines, and 
W. S. Bronson of the Chesapeake & Ohio, who has been 
acting as counsel in the matter. 

More trouble has been encountered in the pooling ot 
tidewater than in the lake cargo coal trade. The West 
Virginia operators shipping to the ocean ports have been 
wary on account of indictments returned against them in 
New York. They all favored this pooling to save ships, 
but the necessities for conservation of transport facilities, 
with some, did not outweigh the possibility of having to 
answer in court charges of violation of the anti-trust 
statutes. 

When the move to pool coal was begun more than 1,16) 
different brands and grades were being shipped. As i 
matter of fact, there was but little difference in the so 
caled different grades—at least not enough, it is now 
believed, to warrant the wasteful use of ships. Under ex 
isting practices each shipper sends down coal of a par 


ticular kind until he has a cargo, or thinks he will have 


a cargo. Frequently the ship comes in and has to eithe: 
wait for a full cargo or go with a light load. 


Under the proposed practice, ownership of coal will be 


disregarded and a particular grade will be loaded in : 


particular ship in the order in which it arrives. Mr. Peale. 


the commissioner, is expected to straighten out question 
of ownership after the coal has been delivered. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


WHAT FULL LOADING MEANS 


(Copyright by the Hardwood Record) 

The question of loading as near capacity as possible 
has been agitated extensively and persistently during all 
times of car shortage, but neyer so thoroughly as during 
the present crisis in transportation. Unfortunately the 
discussion appears to strike some people as being only 
of academic interest to them, and possibly definite figures 
and a visual picture of the difference between proper 
loading and improper loading may bring them to a reali- 
zation of what can be accomplished. 

In this connection are shown pictures of two cars, which 
photographs were taken by one of the southwestern rail- 


$108 in excess of revenue for similar average shipment. 
If all shippers would exercise the same intelligent care 
in handling out their materials the railroads’ revenue 
would be so vastly increased that they would never even 
consider the numerous and frequent requests for freight 
rate advances. 


Incidentally, a little talk with J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association at 
Memphis, revealed an interesting situation in, shipping 
circles among the hardwood mills in Arkansas. Mr. 
Townshend said that there has been inspired a friendly 
competition among the various hardwood shippers in that 
territory to see who can most consistently hold up the 


TWO WAYS OF LOADING LUMBER. 


roads in the hardwood belt without the knowledge of the 
shippers. One car is loaded in splendid manner and, not 
only to capacity, but to overcapacity. The other shows 
a slipshod system, combining unintelligent placing of the 
lumber in the car from the standpoint of preserving the 
quality of the lumber as well as utilizing shipping space. 

The first car was shipped by the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Company, Louisville, Ky., from its Brasfield, 
Ark., mill. The car consists entirely of gum. The ca- 
pacity of the car as designated by the load was 100,000 
pounds. A ten per cent excess over marked capacity is 
allowable, which would have made the maximum load 
110,000 pounds. These people actually succeeded in loading 
even beyond that—the car contained 110,400 pounds. 

Now, just what does that means when it comes to con- 
servation of transportation facilities? Merely that with 
the average load of about 60,000 pounds, present shipping 
facilities can without jeopardy to life, limb or property, 
handle in the neighborhood of eighty per cent more freight 
without one cent of additional outlay for equipment. 

There is another feature which should appeal specific- 
ally io all shippers. Taking this car as an example, the 
revenue from this point to Chicago on the one car ship- 
ment was $228. An average load of 60,000 pounds would 
bring a revenue to the railroad of $120, which means 
that the road making this shipment received a revenue 


record of loading as near as possible to capacity. It is 
significant that the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company 
headed the list on the last report; its average for the 
week reported on showed that it actually loaded all ship- 
ments to eighty-seven per cent of the possible capacity 
of the cars sent out from its mills. Mr. Townshend says 
that the nearest practicable approach to an absolute max- 
imum of loading is about ninety per cent of marked ca- 
pacity of the cars. 


— 


CO-OPERATION BY LUMBERMEN 


The Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company of Minne- 
apolis, through the character of its advertising matter in 
lumber journals, by little dodgers inserted in all its let- 
ters to retail dealers, and by circular instructions by the 
general sales manager to salesmen, is doing its utmost 
to bring about co-operation between the carriers and 
lumber dealers for the improvement of the car situation. 
Following is the letter to salesmen: 


_We call your attention to our advertisements in the Ameri- 
can Lumbermen and the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen under 
date of June 29, with reference to the present car situation. 
These ads we will repeat in subsequent issues, as this is a 
matter that we want to get before the trade so that they will 
thoroughly understand the situation, and we hope will co-oper- 
ate with all concerned in order to get the desired results. 

We believe the railroad companies are — everything they 
can to give us the very best transportation facilities possible, 
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but we cannot get the best results without the co-operation of 
the shippers and consignees. We want you to make it a point 
to put this matter up to your customers on all occasions, send- 
ing us orders that wili make full cars and, at the same time, 
giving us notation as to what items can best be reduced on 
the order in case small cars are sent in, or what items can be 
increased in case we get big cars. Also impress on your cus- 
tomers the necessity of unloading promptly so as to keep the 
cars moving. We feel sure that if our customers thoroughly 


understand this proposition that it will go a long ways towards. 


improving the situation. 

In this connection would also say that regardless of all the 
extra preparations that the railroad companies are making to 
take care of the business, we feel that there is bound to be a 
car shortage during the late summer and fall, and we feel 
sure that it will be to the advantage of the dealers to anticipate 
their wants as early as possible and get their orders in. It is 
not a question of price as much as it is getting the goods. We 
do not believe the dealers will make any mistake in getting 
their orders in early. 

Kindly keep this matter in mind and do not neglect any 
opportunity to impress upon the trade the necessity of order- 
ing their stock early, ordering full cars and unloading all cars 
as promptly as possible. Your co-operation along this line will 
be greatly appreciated. 


Following is the dodger inserted in correspondence: 


To the Trade: 

There is every indication that there will be a serious car 
shortage the balance of this year. To meet this situation and 
secure the best possible results, we urge that you 

Place your orders early. 

Place orders in such a manner that the manufacturers will 
have the privilege of loading cars to full maximum or visible 
capacity. 

Unload all cars promptly. 

Co-operation with the railroad companies on the part of both 
manufacturers and retailers along the lines suggested above is 
absolutely necessary if the situation is to be improved. 


The company’s advertising matter makes the same ap- 
peal. 


HELPING THE RAILROADS 


C. H. Tiffany, traffic manager of the New England Paper 
and Pulp Traffic Association, has written the following to 
New England paper, pulp and board manufacturers: 

“I enclose herewith two copies of the poster issued by 
the National Industrial Traffic League, in which this traf- 
fic association holds a membership. The poster is graphic 
and brief and urges upon shippers the conservation of 
transportation facilities specifically by the three sugges- 
tions: 

“1. Load and unload cars promptly. 

“2. Load and buy full capacity carloads. 

“3. Order only enough cars to take care of your needs. 

“I respectfully suggest that one of these red, white and 
blue circulars be posted in the office of your shipping de- 
partment and another copy in the office of your purchas- 
ing department. Broadly speaking, New England receives 
a very much greater tonnage of raw material than the man- 
ufactured product which it ships out and thus the greatest 
need of maximum loading is with reference to the raw 
materials which New England receives from the rest of 
the country, although maximum carloading in all instances 
is good traffic management. 

“T perfectly appreciate that railroad operating failures 
contribute much more heavily to the very dangerous trans- 
portation conditions existing to-day than do the failures of 
the shippers and receivers of freight. Upon the other 
hand, if we do our full part we help the railroads who are 
struggling with an overload of traffic beyond all precedent, 
and in helping the railroads we help ourselves, as good 
transportation is vitally necessary te us.” 


SAVING IN USE OF FREIGHT CARS 


Under date of July 7 the railroads’ war board issues the 
following: “The railroads’ war board informed the rail- 
roads of the country that by making repairs quicker, by 
a better movement, and by heavier loading, it was in 
the range of possibilities to make such a saving in the 
use of freight cars that it would be equivalent to adding 
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to the available equipment 779,000 cars. Carriers and 
shippers have been asked as a patriotic duty to strive to 
attain that goal. The following gives the first general 
report of results actually accomplished: 


“Reports to the railroads’ war board of the service per. 
formed for the public in April by railroads of the United 
States operating 51 per cent of all the mileage—all roads 
have not yet reported—show that they produced for the 
public more than three billion ton-miles of freight trans- 
portation than they did in April, 1916, when business was 
at high tide, as it is to-day. 

“In April the railroads showed an increase of 66 tons, 
or 10.4 per cent per train, and 2.4 tons, or 10 per cent per 
lading of cars, equivalent to the addition of 126,000 cars 
to the equipment of the roads reporting. This result was 
accomplished with but 4.3 per cent more locomotive-miles 
and 5 per cent more freight-car-miles. 

“Some conception may be had of the magnitude of this 
increase of 16 per cent, or 3,354,000,000 ton-miles, in one 
month, on the mileage covered by the report, from the 
fact that it is equivalent to adding 35,000 miles of railroad 
to the roads in the United States, with a density of freight 
traffic on each mile equal to the average density for all 
railroads of the United States for 1915. This addition 
to the fixed plant of the railroads exceeds the total mile- 
age of the railroads of Great Britain in 1914 of 24,000 
miles, and nearly equals the total mileage of the railroads 
of Germany in 1913 of 38,154 miles.” 


AN APPEAL TO SHIPPERS 


An appeal to shippers and consignees to “do their bit” 
toward improving their freight car supply by prompt 
loading and unloading at warehouses and sidetracks has 
been issued by the Southern Railway System. It is 
headed, “Won’t You Help Us Serve Our Country?” and 
is as follows: 

“Under existing war conditions the transportation of 
troops and of munitions and supplies for the army and 
navy and for our allies in Europe must take precedence 
over all other kinds of traffic. 

“The railroaGs of the United States are performing their 
full duty to the government and are striving, at the same 
time, to serve all those dependent upon them for trans- 
portation with the least possible delay. 

“Drastic rules to secure the most efficient use of every 
available freight car are being enforced so far as con- 
ditions can be governed by the railroads. 

“But there are delays beyond the control of the railroads. 

“Shippers and consignees can ‘do their bit’ and cut 
down the time used in loading and unloading cars at their 
warehouses and sidetracks. 

“Every hour counts. 

“Cars should be loaded to their capacity. 

“The transportation demands of the government and of 
the American people call for co-operation to the fullest 
extent.” 


HEAVIER CAR LOADING 


A circular distributed by the C., B. & Q., through gen- 
eral and division agents, to shippers on its lines, has 
aroused considerable interest and a _ reissue has been 
necessary. One firm alone undertook to distribute 1,500 


copies. The following is the language of the circular, 
though it is printed in display type: 
“Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, says 
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to the men who run the railways of the country—the 
railways are the arteries of the nation’s life and that 
upon them rests the immense responsibility of seeing to 
it that these arteries suffer no obstruction of any kind. 

“The greatest single obstruction to the prompt handling 
of freight to-day is the shortage of cars. 

“It is not possible to build new cars in time to relieve 
the situation. 

“There is no other means by which the capacity of the 
railways can be so economically and efficiently increased 
as by increasing the load per car. 

“You can help wipe this difficulty off the map. 

“It’s easy! Listen! 

“No car is loaded unless and until filled to full visible 
capacity, or to 10 per cent above marked weight-carrying 
capacity. 

“A car loaded to full (10 per cent above marked) Ca- 
pacity can be moved just as fast as an underloaded car 
and does not take up any more yard or side track room. 

“That’s 110 per cent efficiency! 

“An increase of only two tons per loaded car would 
be the same as adding 200,000 new cars to the supply 
available for public use. 

“Heavier car loading will eliminate the car shortage of 
the nation. 

“Just a little thought and quick action is all that is 
necessary. . 

“How can you afford not to ‘do your bit?’” 


NEED FOR USE OF WATERWAYS 


(The American Lumberman) 


The president of a leading railroad recently said: “The 
railroads of the United States operated as one system 
are carrying more freight than ever before in the his- 
tory of the country, but when they have carried traffic 
up to 100 per cent of their capacity there still remains 
15, 25—perhaps 30—per cent in traffic which it is im- 
possible for them to carry at all.” He might have added 
with equal truth and car and locomotive shops are over- 
crowded with orders, many of which are for delivery to 
our allies overseas and so may not be detained in this 
country for use. Even at best the capacity of the freight 
car builders of this country is approximately 300,000 cars 
a year—and this number certainly will not take care of 
the added transportation requirements and replace cars 
that are worn out. Then, too, there is the even more 
serious problem of obtaining locomotives. 

The situation looks pretty dark until the development 
of interior waterways is considered. Perhaps use would 
be a better word than development, for most of the great 
rivers are navigable for hundreds of miles and there are 
the lakes and canals as well. For example, within ten 
Miles of the navigable waterways of the state of New 
York 82 per cent of the state’s population is located. 

Every lake, river and canal should be used. Perhaps 
no industry can attest to the inadequacy of the railroad 
freight handling service better than the lumber industry 
can, but it is likely to grow worse. Should the -war last 
longer than a year industries of all kinds driven with 
full force and special energy will have to be devoted to 
More extensive and intensive agriculture. At the same 
time our troops will have to be moved and supplies be 
kept going to Europe. The proper thing is to set about 
the development of interior waterways now, when both 
the time and men can be spared for the work, in order 
to prepare for the emergency. 

Many of the great waterways of the country are prac- 
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tically unused and steps to start the transportation of 
freight over them are patriotic endeavors worthy of the 
careful attention of commercial clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, community development clubs, private firms and all 
true citizens. Every enterprise, large or small, looking 
toward the practical use of interior waterways should have 
encouragement. Wherever, therefore, a barge or a boat, 
a scow, a lighter or a motor vessel can be made to take 
the place of a railway car it ought to be done. The time 
to start work is now; not after the congestion of freight 
becomes hopeless. There is at present more than sufficient 
business for both railways and waterway and there will be 
for months to come. 

Brig. Gen. William M. Black, chief of engineers of the 
United States Army, says of the plan to build boats and 
barges: “Fortunately, these boats are of comparatively 
simple construction and can be rapidly built if boat yards 
are fully utilized for this purpose. Tonnage capacity can 
doubtless be created by such barge construction much more 
rapidly than by car construction.” A committee under the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense 
has been formed to advise in promoting the immediate use 
of all waterways. The headquarters of the committee: is 
at 1041 Munsey Building, Washington,. D. C. A govern- 
ment bulletin says: “The effort to promote the use of our 
waterways has the approval of the War Department, the 
Commerce Department and the Federal Shipping Board, 
and so far as they can these will co-operate in the work.” 

Aside from patriotic reasons lumbermen do not have to 
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look far for motives to press the use of interior waterways. 
The building of barges and vessels to do the towing will 
call for quantities of lumber. Then, too, lumber can be 
transported cheaply by water and at the same time remain 
uninjured. This serves to point the fact that inland water- 
way transportation can be made to thrive only if ship- 
ments are made by vessel, and every lumber company 
should do its share. This is not a case in which the ship- 
pers can all stand off in a row and “let George do it.” 
Viewed from the standpoint of business, but better still 
from the standpoint of patriotism, the lumber industry has 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by entering whole- 
souledly in the movement to promote the development and 
use of interior waterways. 


Personal Notes 


Lester Sisler, whose appointment as assistant secretary 

of the U. S. Shipping Board was announced in The Traffic 

World of July 7, was 

chosen after several 

weeks of careful consid- 

eration of a host of ap- 

plicants. He left his pres- 

ent position as_ chief 

clerk and _ purchasing 

agent of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission 

to assume the duties of 

his new position July 2. 

He is believed to be sin- 

gularly well qualified to 

take up the work in his 

new field by reason of 

his long association with 

the work of the Commis- 

sion and his intimate 

knowledge of public men and affairs. He has been con- 

nected ‘with the Commission for more than a dozen years, 

having been appointed from Pensacola in 1904. He was 

born in Washington March 30, 1884, and is a graduate of 

the Washington high schools and of Georgetown Univer- 

sity. His work with the Commission included five years 

of field and administrative service, two years as chief 

clerk of the division of locomotive inspection, one year 

as purchasing agent, and four years as chief clerk and 

purchasing agent. He left for his new sphere of activity 

with the heartiest approval of the members of the Com- 

mission, whose full confidence he had always enjoyed. 

They recommended him for his executive and adminis- 
trative ability. 


Edward Chambers, vice-president of the A., T. & S..F. 
in charge of traffic, has been appointed assistant to Her- 
bert C. Hoover, in control of the nation’s food supply 
during the war. Mr. Chambers will take charge of trans- 
portation matters connected with the work. His head- 
quarters will be in Washington. 


The International & Great Northern Railway and the 
Texas & Pacific announce the appointments of H. R. 
Courtice, traveling freight agent, headquarters Chicago, 
vice V. B. Gilman, resigned, to accept service in U. S. 
Navy, and W. J. Mitchell, soliciting freight agent, Chi- 
cago, vice H. R. Courtice. 


The Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine Railway Company 
announces that Clark G. Anderson, assistant general man- 
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ager, is appointed assistant general manager and traffic 
manager. T. E. H. Snow is appointed auditor and gen. 
eral freight and passenger agent. Mr. Snow also assumes 
charge of freight claim matters. 


George M. Cummins was born in Maywood, Cook County, 
Ill., Sept. 8, 1885. On‘completing school he entered the 
advertising business in 
Chicago. Shortly after 
that, in 1903, he started 
in the general freight 
department of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern 
Railway as stenographer, 
working under various 
traffic cfficials. Then he 
was voucher clerk, as- 
sistant chief clerk of the 
department, and finally 
chief clerk to the traffic 
official in charge of Illi- 
nois and Iowa. In 1912 
he left the service of the 
C. & N. W. to become 
freight traffic manager of 
the Iowa & Illinois Railway. On the merger of this line 
with the Davenport & Muscatine Railway, under the name 


of the Clinton, Davenport & Muscaine Railway, he became. 


traffic manager. During the last two years he has been 
handling traffic matters for all United Light & Railway 
Companies. July 1, 1917, he assumed the duties of traffic 
Commissioner of the Davenport Commercial Club. 


D. A. Story, whose appointment as freight traffic man- 
ager of the Canadian Government Railways, with head- 
quarters at Moncton, N. 
B., has already been an- 
nounced, was born Oct. 
26, 1853, at Halifax, N. 
S., and was educated in 
the common schools. He 
began railway work May 
27, 1869, with the Nova 
Scotia Railway at Hali- 
fax, N. S., and in No 
vember, 1872, was trans- 
ferred to Moncton, N. B., 
as clerk to the general 
freight agent, with its 
successor, the _ Interco- 
lonial. In April, 1876, he 
was appointed clerk at 
Halifax. The following 
July 1, 1894, he was ap 





year he became accountant; 
pointed agent, and in September, 1898, he was promoted 


to division freight agent at Halifax. In September, 1907, 
he was appointed general freight agent at Moncton, N. B., 
and June 1 he became freight traffic manager of the Cana- 
dian Government Railways. 

J. Brinker is appointed express and mail traffic man- 
ager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System, 
with office at Chicago, in charge of matters pertaining t0 
express and mail traffic. 

L. E. Poley is appointed general eastern agent of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, with office 
at New York. 

M. Wolf is appointed agent at Indianapolis for the 
Traders’ Despatch (Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley route), 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


aR a RR RR 
GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THI TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 











POSITION WANTED—Traffic man experienced in rates, 
routing and claims, familiar with western territory, desires place 
with wide-awake firm where ability will be recognized. Seven 
years’ industrial and commercial work, five years’ railroad ex- 
perience. Thirty years of age, married, a worker and business 
trained, university education and can make your claim depart- 
ment pay its way. J. O. 11, Traffic World. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER wanted by a New York State Feed 
Manufacturing Company. Address Traffic Manager, care Traffic 
Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—Position as industrial traffic manager, secretary 
or traffic commissioner commercial club by competent man, 37 
years of age, married. Eighteen years’ continuous service with 
railroads—past five years and now general freight and passen- 
ger agent. Thoroughly experienced in construction of freight 
and passenger rates, compilation tariffs, practice before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and state commissions, rail- 
road industrial work, advertising solicitation; extended ac- 
quaintance with railroad officials. Satisfactory reasons for 
leaving present position. Minimum salary $5,000 per year. Ad- 
dress T. L. Hi, The Traffic World, Chicago. 
(mee 


WANTED—Position in St. Louis by progressive traffic man, 
now employed as chief clerk to one of the largest commercial 
organizations in the country; twelve vears’ experience with 
railroads; six years with commercial organization. Proficient 
in I. C. C. work, rates, routings, claim work and all traffic 
matters. Would locate with railroad or industrial concern. 
E. P. 100, Traffic World, Chicago. 

AR REET IEE SE ET AT, GE AE AS een ARS SESS Ta 


WANTED—Position as Assistant Taffic Manager or Rate 
Clerk, by married man, age 28. Seven years’ expeience as 
railroad freight agent. Hold La Salle Extension diploma. Sober, 
reliable and aggressive. Willing to begin at moderate wages. 
B. 99, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 

OST PRN CAR REN SENNA AEN TN TT TT EE ESA SIT TS SS eT ET CTI R IIE I me 


WANTED—Position by competent, progressive TRAFFIC 
MAN, 33 years of age, and married. Have college education 
and have specialized in transportation. Eleven years’ railroad 
and industrial experience. Thoroughly proficient in rates, rout- 
ing, claim adjustments and I. C,. C. rulings. Now employed by 
railroad in capacity of supervising agent. Will accept any 
favorable railroad or industrial offer that promises opportunity 
» Bree field. Address R. E. D. 88, care The Traffic World, 

cago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Objecr: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad’ commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the "modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg:, 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


2b, PO ss cotcacisascasisscd a aseessniaonsGausmedians President 
Manager Traffic Department, ‘Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 





i. Fi. OE ogo ces 5a as cecameacecesade - Vice-President 

Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

OORT Te NE we ssicndineedenadedeasanstenssaane Secretary-Treasurer 

T. M. — Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, ° 

9 a Sree een ee eee eer eee ...Assistant Secretary 


5 North La Salle Street. Chicago, Til. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, {Il. 





A. N, RUMI 6 cian pinie wainicie: vine 5. nd eeigio Seo cre wiciwla lola element President 
P. We BEE Witekninewenseeesweenansennnbeeens ... Vice-President 
Fe — RRR rRPe er eearmer pier cinniiyaic Seeretary-Treasurer 
Pr We cea ee ee ue pee Traffic l.anager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterli ng and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
anager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Tl. 


= 
FOR SALE 
One car of first-class White Oak ties, 6x8x8. Can load 
at oice. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 








Lake Cruises for Vacation 


The Magnificent Steel Steamship “Minnesota” to $B 50 Including Meals 


BUFFALO (NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN 


and Berth 
Seven days’ cruise via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and historic Mackinac 


Island, stopping at Detroit and viewing both ways by daylight the beautiful 
scenery of the Detroit River and St. Clair Flats, stopping at all points of 


interest. 


Eight-hour stop at Buffalo allows plenty of time to see Niagara 


Falls. One way $30, including meals and berth. During season leaves Chi- 
cago Saturdays at 1:30 p. m. 


The Elegant Steel Steamship ‘‘Missouri’’ to $s 


239° Including Meals 
SAULT STE. MARIE and RETURN — and Berth 


Five days’ cruise via Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac 


Island—running the ‘Soo’ River by daylight, returning via a portion of 
Georgian Bay and the scenic Grand Traverse Bay, stopping at all points of 
interest. One way $15, including meals and berth. During season lcaves 
Chicago Mondays at 4:00 p. m. 


fort, Glen Haven and Glen Arbor, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p. 
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S. S. ‘‘Missouri’’ also makes a special trip each week to Onekama, Frank- 
m. 


For illustrated folder and book of tours address 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 


J. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., New Municipal Pier, Chicago, Dl. 
Ticket Office, 138 South Clark Street. Phone Superior 7800 
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Cle Your Gqrcipped fo Urns Success ? 


Here is your opportunity to insure against embarrassing errors in 
spelling, pronunciation and poor choice of words. 

Know the meaning of puzzling war terms. Increase yourefficiency, 
which results in power and success. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY is an all-know- 
ing teacher, a universal question 
answerer, made to meet your needs. 
400,000 Words. 


12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 

Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages and 

FREE Pocket Maps. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 






STENCILS 


The only safe way to mark goods is with 
Stencils—stencils cut on the Ideal Stencil 
Machine. One stencil cut in half a minute is 
good for a thousand markings. Every address 
is neat, plain, easy-to-read. With stencils 
anyone marks as neatly as anyone else. Mis- 
takes cannot occur. Shipments must be 
marked right. The goods go straight to the 
customer because the shipment is safeguarded 
by the clear, bold stencil marking. 


Ze (DEAL. 





This machine is used by Ford, Armour, Edison, 
Carnegie, Willys-Overland, Standard Oil—by thou- 
sands of firms—big and small—because it cuts costs 
and gets speedier deliveries. A half hour demonstra- 
tion will show if it can do it for you. Our literature 
explains. Today is a good time to write. 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
20 Ideal Block, _ Belleville, Ill., U. S. A. 
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succeeding G. B. Peterson, assigned to other duties. Miles 
J. Todd is appointed agent and F. W. Evatt traveling agent 
at Cincinnati. 

J. H. Brown has resigned as traffic manager of the 
San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways and is suc- 
ceeded by G. E. Shelden as traffic agent. 

A. S. Edmonds is appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company at St. 
Louis, with supervision over solicitation and such other 
matters as may be assigned to him. 

I. P. Spining has been appointed assistant to the gen- 
eral traffic manager and railway sales manager of the 
Certain-teed Products Corporation, with headquarters in 
St. Louis. 

F. R. Veesart, recently appointed traffic manager for 
L. Sonneborn Sons, New York City, was formerly assist- 
ant traffic manager of the Jersey City plant of Swift 
& Co., prior to which he was connected with the Erie 
Railroad Company in various capacities for approximately 
five years. 

B. W. Herrman, assistant general freight agent of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway, with headquarters at Co- 
lumbus, O., has been promoted to general freight agent, 
the former office being abolished. 

G. A. Hoffelder, soliciting freight agent of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, has been appointed trav- 
eling freight agent at Cincinnati, O., succeeding G. C. 
Maxwell, resigned to accept a position with the state 
utilities commission. C. M. Hardin has been appointed 
soliciting freight agent, succeeding Mr. Hoffelder. 

J. J. Rose has been appointed general agent of the pas- 
senger and freight departments of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road system, with headquarters at Toronto, Canada. 

William B. McKinstry has been appointed comptroller 
of the Central of Georgia Railway Company, to succeed 
W. D. Beymer, who has been made comptroller of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. M. B. Nichols has been ap- 
pointed auditor, vice W. B. McKinstry. W. A. Rooks has 
been appointed auditor of traffic, vice M. B. Nichols. M. 
F. Harden has been appointed auditor of disbursements, 
vice W. A. Rooks. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


A car conservation luncheon will be held under the 
auspices of the Traffic Club of Chicago at the Hotel La 
Salle roof garden, Tuesday, July 17, at 12:15 p. m. The 
call, under the heading, “One Way You Can Help Win 
the War,” is signed by the National Industrial Traffic 
League, the Chicago Association of Commerce, the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Traffic Club of Chicago, the 
Chicago committee of the commission on car service of 
the American Railway Association and the Central Manu- 
facturing District. 


The Toledo Transportation Club will have a picnic at 
Sugar Island, Saturday, July 21. There will be a cham- 
pionship ball game for a silver loving cup, donated by 
H. G. Wilson, Willys-Overland Company traffic depart- 
ment vs. Toledo Transportation Club. 


RELEASED RATES ORDER. 

The Commission July 6 issued Released Rates Order 
No. 5, permitting the Western Pacific to establish a rate 
on lead ore from Gold Hill, Utah, a point on the Deep 
Creek Railroad, to Salida, Colo., dependent on the value 
of the ore to be transported, the rate to be $8.50 per ton 
on ore, valuation of which is not to exceed $25 per ton, 
with a minimum of 40,000 pounds. 
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OAK HILLS, COLO., COAL 
The Trafic World Washington Bireay, 


In a report on I. and S. No. 922, Oak Hills (Colo.) ‘‘oal, 
Commissioner McChord said the railroads had not jus‘ ified 
the cancellation of joint rates on soft coal from the Oak 
Hills district to points on the Rock Island in Ka isas, 
Nebraska and Missouri. The Commission allowed incr«ases 
in the rates in question to stations south and west of 
Herington, Kan. The suspended schedules must be can. 


‘celled, but the carriers may make effective the advance in. 


dicated. The cancellation must be made before Augusi 15, 


AMENDED CONFERENCE RULING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

The Commission, having the subject of adjustment of 

claims for damages resulting for misrouting under con- 
sideration, made the following order: 


“That all carriers making adjustment of drayage charges 
as provided in Conference Ruling 474-(b), as amended, 
shall report to the Commission for the six months ending 
Dec. 31, 1917, and for each six months thereafter, all pay- 
ments made in such adjustments; such reports to be sub- 
mitted not later than 60 days after the expiration of each 
six-month period and to show as to each shipments in- 
volved: The point of origin; the consignor; the destina- 
tion; the consignee; the routing orders given, if any, the 
particulars in respect of which the shipment was mis- 
routed; by whose fault the misrouting occurred; the 
amount of drayage actually incurred; the amount which 
would have been incurred if proper delivery had been 
effected; the actual payments made to claimants; and the 
number under which each claim is recorded.” 

The Commission has adopted the following ruling: 

Conference Ruling 474 (b) Amended and Ruling 392 Re- 
scinded.—In case the consignee elects to accept the shipment 
at the terminal where delivery has been erroneously offered 
rather than insist upon delivery at the terminal designated, 
the shipper or the consignee is entitled to recover damages in the 
sum of the difference between the expense of drayage actually 
incurred at a reasonable charge therefor and the expense 
which would have been incurred if proper delivery had been 
effected by the carrier. The carrier responsible for misrouting 
the shipment, resulting in a claim of this character, may 
reimburse the shipper or consignee entitled to reimbursement 
wholly at its expense without a specific order of the Com- 
mission in each case. In pursuing this course carriers must 
accept full responsibility for the correct application of the 


rule and must make reports to the Commission in accordance 


with its order of July 3, 1917. 


TIME FOR FILING CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Commission in conference has adopted the follow- 
ing conference ruling, rescinding ruling 456: 


It is the view of the Commission that the provision in the 
uniform bill of lading requiring that claims for loss, damage 
or delay must be made in writing within a specified period is 
legally complied with when the shipper, consignee or the 
lawful holder of the bill of lading, within the period specified, 


. files with the agent of the carrier, either at the point of origin 


or the point of delivery of the shipment, or with the general 
claims department of the carrier, a claim or a written notice 
of intended claim describing the shipment with reasonable 
definiteness. 


The words “four months” have been removed from the 
ruling because the time in which to file claims has been 
increased from four to six on domestic and from six to 
nine on export stuff. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 


At the complainant’s request, the Commission has dis 
missed No. 8838, Baltimore Roofing and Asbestos Manu 
facturing Co. vs. Western Maryland et al. 
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Store Now 


every pound of your product that 
will be demanded this winter by 
your customers in and around St. 
Joseph—this willenable youto make 
prompt deliveries when freight 
transportation is most uncertain, 
enable you to take advantage of 
carload rates and permit you to 
supply your customers when you 
would otherwise surely lose them. 
Ship to us in carloads now and 
wire or write your local delivery 
orders or shipments all through 
the winter, and these orders will 
be given immediate and careful 
attention. 


St. Joseph Warehouse 
and Cold Storage Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI * 


RECEIVERS, FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 
COLD, WARM AND GENERAL STORAGE 


ALL COMMODITIES 


Fireproof buildings, Sprinkler Sys- 
tem, Low Insurance and no cartage 
on rail shipments out of this city. 


THE TRAFFIC 


WORLD 


Move Your Material 
With the 
Industrial Truck and Tractor 


It will work for you just as economically and 
efficiently as in the many_ varied industries in 
which it is used throughout the country. The 
saving that the Industrial Truck accomplishes 
will pay for its cost in a little while—it is easily 
operated by an ordinary workman and _ will 
increase generally the efficiency of your plant. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Trucks and 
Tractors appreciate the importance of depend- 
able power as relating to their product, and all 
of them use the *““lronclad=Exide” battery. 


The “fronclad-Extde’’ is so constructed 
that it will withstand the hard usage incidental to 
Industrial truck service. It has un- 

usual strength, great capacity, long 

life, and has conclusively proved its 

superiority for use in this service. 


Profit by the experience of those 
whoare using ‘fronclad-Exide”’ 
power—insist that your Indus- 


trial Truck be “Wronclad-Extde’’ 
equipped. The sales office nearest 
you will hand you further informa- 
tion. 


COPYmGHT 1916 CY 
Tne CALCTRN STORAGE GATTUN® 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer ef Storage Batteries in the country 
1888s PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 
New York Boston Washington Minneapolis Denver Detroit 


San Francisco KansssCity Chicago Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh S:.Louis Rochester Toronto! iow 


Manufacturer of the famous 
** FroncladsExide ’’, ** Exide ’’,*‘ HycapsExide ’’ and “* Thin=Exide ’’ 
Batteries for Electric Vehicles, Mining & Industrial Locemotives, etc. 

























SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


July 6, in I. and S. 955, Louisiana cotton, Missouri Pacific 
Supplements 32 and 33 to I. C. C. No. A2860 were further sus- 
pended from July 28 until January 28, 1918. 

July 6, in I. and S. 1055, Oklahoma-Texas commodities, Sup- 
plements 63 and 64 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1048 were further 
suspended from July 31 until January 31, 1918. 

July 6, in I. and S. 1107, reconsignment case (No. 2), C. N. O. 
& T. P. I. C. C. No. 4195 was suspended from July 9 until 
November 6. 











No. 9683. Oden-Elliott Lumber*Co. vs. Alabama Central Ry. 
Alleges undue preference to certain of complainant’s com- 
petitors in respect of the distribution of empty cars for the 
shipment of lumber from Autaugaville, Ala., and other points 
in the same locality to interstate destinations. Asks for just 
and non- -discriminatory distribution orders. 
No. 9725. Concrete Engineering Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Co. et al. 

Against the rate of $1.85 per 100 pounds on iron or steel 
forms or molds for concrete construction as unjust, unreason- 
able and discriminatory in favor of competitors shipping 
“metal concrete reinforcements, N. O. S.’’ Asks for a rate 
of $1 and reparation on shipments which moved from Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, O., to San Francisco, Cal. 


No. 9726. Bartlett-Collins Glass Co., Sapulpa, Okla.; vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly preferential rates on 

glass bottles, jelly glasses, fruit jars, tumblers, ete., from 


Sapulpa to points in New Mexico. Asks for the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates, rules and regulations. 

No. 9727. Hale-Halsell Grocery Co., McAlester, Okla., vs. New 
Mexico Central R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload shipments of 
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dried beans from New Mexico points to Oklahoma de-tina. 

tions. Asks for a cease and desist order and the esta vlish. 

ment of just and reasonable rates. 

No. 9728. California Canneries Co., San Francisco, vs. Southern 
Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rules, regulations and swit-hing 
charges at San Francisco by the A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. Asks 
for just and reasonable rates, rules and regulations and 
reparation. 

No. 9729. Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
R. BR. Co. et al. 

Against charges of 4 cents per 100 pounds for transier of 
dressed beef from cold storage plants to steamers across 
docks at Boston as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for just 
and reasonable rules and regulations applicable to such 
transfer business and reparation of $1,102.82. 

No. 9730. M. Getz & Co., San Francisco, Cal., vs 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of double first class on cake orna)ents, 
New York to San Francisco, as unjust and unreasonable, 
Asks for the first class rate and reparation. 

No. 9731. E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co 
Del., vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on tank car 
shipments of sulphuric acid from Baltimore to Gibbstown, 
N. J. Asks for just and reasonable rates not to exceed 93 
cents and reparation. 

No. 9732. E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the application of the fifth class rate of 12.8 cents 
on nitrate of soda, C. L., from Port Richmond, Philadelphia, 
to Gibbstown, N. J., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for 
rate of 9% cents, or such other rate as Commission shall 
deem to be just and reasonable, to be applied to such ship- 
ments, and reparation. 

No. 9733. The West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va., vs. 
Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. 
Against rates of $2.20 on new iron and steel rails to Louis- 


vs. Boston & Aibany 


, ae 2, & 


., Wilmington, 


ville, Ky., plus local Class ‘‘E’”’ rates beyond as unjust and 
unreasonable. Asks for just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 





Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
few, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 16—Chicago, Ill .-<—«“" Hillyer: 
9673—Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. Cc. Cc. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
9569—Swift & Co. vs. Illinois Genitral Xv R. Co. et al. 


Juiy 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: 
1. & S. 1057—Cement to South Dakota points. 
0643—Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R. Co. et al. 


July 16—Atlantic City—Examiner Gibson: 
0516—Southeastern Rate Adjustment. 
9148—Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ocean S. S. Co. 
of Savannah et al. 
9404—State Corporation of Va. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
9396—M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. Cent. of Ga. et al. 


July 16—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Hagerty: 

9627—The Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., vs. 
Atlantic R. R. Co. et al. Also fourth section applications 
involving rates on knitting factory products, any quantity, 
from points in Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama to Little 
Rock and elsewhere in Arkansas: 699—F. A. Leland, agent; 
703—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co.; 1024—Atlantic & West 
Point R. R. Co.; 972—Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. 
Co.: 1540—Central of Georgia Ry. Co.; 3918—Georgia R. R.; 
2045—Illinois Central R. R. Co.; 1952—Louisville & Nasn- 
ville R. R. Co.; 458—Nashville, " Chattanooga & St. Louis 
R. R. Co. and Western & Atlantic R. R. Co.; 1561—Norfolk 
& Western Ry. Co.; 
and 4220—Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. and St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Ry. Co.; 1573—Seaboard Air Line R. R. 
Co.; 1548—Southern Ry. Co.; 1799—St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.; 3912— 
Tennessee Central R. R. Co.; 2043—Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley R. R. Co. 

9650—The Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. et al. Also the following fourth 
section applications involving rates on furniture from 
points in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana to Little Rock and 
other points in Arkansas: 699—F. A. Leland, agent; 2060 
and 2061—J. F. Tucker, agent; 1563 and 1572Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co.; 3239—Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co.; 
1787—Erie R. R. Co.; 2045—Illinois Central R. R. Co.: 1065— 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry. Co.; 1952—Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Missouri Pacific 
Ry. Co. and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co.; 
1561—Norfolk & Western Ry.; 799—St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. Also 
the following applications asking for the same authority on 
behalf of the following carriers or their connections that 
have been filed by themselves or on their behalf by other 
earriers or agents: The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. Co.; Chesapeake & Chio Ry. Co. of Indiana; Chicago & 
Alton R. R. Co.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. “Co.; ; 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville R. R. Co.; Chicago. Peo- 
ria & St. Louis R. R. Co.; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
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2138—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co.; 4218, 4219, ° 


Ry. Co.; Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Co.; Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. Co.; 
ern Ry. Co.; Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co.; Michigan 
Central R. R. Co.; Pere Marquette Ry. Co.; Pennsylvania 
Co.; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co: 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. Co.;: Wabash Ry. Co. 
July 164—Memphis—Examiner McGeehee: 
9632—Humphreys-Godwin Co. vs. V. S. & P. . 
9480—J. M. Jones et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
July 16—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
. & S. 1079—Terra cotta from Oakland Cal. 
- & S. 1084—Canned goods from San Francisco, Cal. 
duly 16—Chicago, Il._—Examiner Graham: 
& S. 1087—Western Trunk Lines, iron and steel (No. 2). 
tule 16—Fresno, Cal.—Examiner Howell: 


Chicago: & St. Louis Ry. 
Grand Trunk West- 


6562—In the matter of leases and grants of property by car j 


riers to shippers. 


~ 16—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Wilson: 
9009—Claims for loss and damages of grain. 


July 17—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McGeehee: 


9570—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange vs. Alexandria & West: ' 


ern Ry. Co. et al., and the following fourth section applica- 
tions, involving rates on grain, grain products and live stock | 
feed from Cairo, East St. Louis, St. Louis and Memphis tof 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Greenville, Vicksburg, Natchez 
and other Mississippi River points: 638 and 696—F. A. Le 
land, agent; 1613—A. D. Hall, agent; 601—Alabama & Vicks 
burg Ry. Co., “New Orleans & N. W. R. R. Co.t and Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. Co.; 793—-Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western R. R. Co.; 4147—Brimstone R. R. & Canal 
Co.; 2045. Tlinois* Central’ R. R. Co.; 1251—Kansas City 
Southern Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Missouri Pacific Ry. 
Co. and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co.; 2138 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co.; 488—Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & 
S. S. Co., Louisiana & Western R. R. Co. and Iberia & Ver 
million R. R. Co., and Lake Charles & Northern R. R. C0. 

792—-New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. Co.; ag Louis & San Francisco Ry. 
Co.: 1548—Southern Ry. s588-— Tremont & Gulf Ry. Co. 
20483—Yazoo & Minstostppi ‘Walew R. R. 


July 18—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Hillyer: P 
9654—Calloway Fuel Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pail 
Ry. Co. et al. 


July 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Wilson: 
9009—Claims for loss and damage on grain. 


July 19—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9641—Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 0 
9644—The Bartlett-Collins Glass Co. vs. St. Louis, San a 
cisco Ry. Co. et al. ; : 
9640—Empire Refiners, Inc., vs. St. Louis-San Francisco 8): 
Co. et al. 


July 19—Madison, Wis.—Examiner Hillyer: t- 
9538—Valecia Evaporated Milk Co. vs. Chicago & Northwes 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 
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Fast Daily Freight Service 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 
THREE MORE FACTS CuincHFIELD ROUTE 


The Clinchfield Railway with its connecting carriers operates a system of through package cars for 
less than carload shipments from the Central West to the South which is unsurpassed for promptness 
and regularity of service. : 

Through package cars are operated from Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and other 
important shipping points. 

Arrangements for additional through package cars are constantly in hand. 


The Clinchfield Railway affords unexcelled industrial opportunities with its available raw materials 
in almost inexhaustible quantities, proximity and low cost of fuel and power, abundant and reliable 
water supply, high efficiency and low cost of labor, reasonable rates of taxation, splendid factory sites, 
healthful climate, favorable living conditions and adequate transportation facilities to consuming 
markets. 


The Clinchfield Railway has on, and adjacent to, its line the rich Southwest Virginia Coal Field. 
This source of high-grade fuel supply is within one day’s haul of any. destination on the Clinchfield 
Railway. 


BROADEN YOUR FIELD OF OPPORTUNITY BY USE OF CLINCHFIELD FACILITIES 


Our Representatives will be glad to serve you 


C. A. Smith, A. W. Sanders, A. I. Hays, 
Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass't Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t Gen’l Frt. Agt., 
Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. 


Theo. Dehon, General Southern Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. ~ 


J. W. Bottorff, General Western Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

J. EF. Scott, Commercial Agent, 

707 Third National Bank uilding. 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE. 
R. C. Snipes, Commercial Agent, 


J. J. Campion, 
Vice-President, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. 
K. L. Hamilton, Jr, Commercial Agent, 
Second National Bank Building. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
J. B. Simpson, Commercial Agent, 


505 Harrison Building. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
G. J. Mitchell, Commercial Agent, 
407 Commercial National Bank Building. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
E. S. Hiner, Commercial Agent. 
1125 Union Trust Building. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
F. P. McEwen, Commercial Agent, 
804 Majestic Building. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. 
S. C. Smith, Jr., Soliciting Agent, 
General Office Building. 

MACON, GEORGIA. 

N. H. Rahn, Commercial Agent. 

209 Georgia Casualty Building. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
J. F. Davis, Commercial Agent, 
601 Citizens National Bank Building. 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


W. N. Bass, Commercial Agent, 
109 North Church Street. 


26 Interstate Building. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
A. J. Donald, Commercial Agent, 
348 Marquette Building. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
J. H. Hendley, Commercial Agent, 
306 Palmetto Bank Building. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 
E. F. Elwell, Florida Agent, 
616 Heard National Bank Building. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
W. G. Yager, Commercial Agent, 
205 Paul Jones Building. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Robert Hunter, Commercial Agent, 
419 Park Building. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
Chas. D. Ellis; Commercial Agent, 
328 Pierce Building. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
H. O. Yant, Commercial Agent, 
1104 Second National Bank Building. 
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July 19—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Spethman: 
958€—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. Co. et al. 


July 20—Beatrice, Neb.—Examiner Spethman: 
9584—Pease Grain and Seed Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 


July 20—Grand Rapids, Wis.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9600—Laona & Northern R. R. Co. vs. Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Ry. Co. 


July 20—Helena, Ark.—Examiner McGeehee: 

9492—Helena Traffic Bureau vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Ry. Co. et al., amd the following fourth section 
applications involving class and commodity rates from St. 
Louis, Thebes, Granite City, Cairo, Peoria and Chicago, IIL, 
and Milwaukee, Wis., and group points to Helena, Ark.: 
4218, 4219 and 4220—St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Ry. Co.; 2188—Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co.; 4944—St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.; 799—St. Louis & San Francisco 
Ry. ei 2043—Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co.; 2045—Ilinois Cen- 
ra 
2060—J. F. Tucker, agent; 1606—C. E. Fulton, agent. 


July 21—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9455—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 
9459—Delaware Punch Co. of Texas vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 

Lo, et ai. 


July 21—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Hagerty: 
a ee Produce Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
et al. 


July 23—Hutchinson, Kan.—Examiner Spethman: 

$647—The Beulah Mill and Elevator Co. vs. 
Francisco Ry. Co. et al. 

1. & S. 1069—Grain Transit at Kansas stations. 


July 23—New York—Chief Examiner Carmalt: 
1. & S. 1062—Wire articles from eastern points. 


July 23—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Graham: 
9450—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


July 23—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 1024—Southwest potato case. 


July 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McGeehee: 
1. & S. 1086—New Orleans-Texas commodities. 
9633—Gulf Coast Transportation Co. vs. New Orleans Great 
Northern R. R Co. 


July 23—Houston, Tex.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9466—Mangolia Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
9518—Sealy Mattress Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


July 24—Houston, Tex.—Examiner J. C. Smith: 
9605—Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., et al. vs. South- 
ern Pacific et al. 


July 24—New York. N. Y.—Chief Examiner Cramalt: 
es Or ty. De — Separator Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rock Fish 
R. R. Co. et al. 


July 25—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner McGeehee: 
e560—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 


July 25—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Howell: 
6562—In the matter of leases and grants of property by car- 
riers to shippers. 
* 9754—Edward Pitwood vs. Northern Pacific. 


July 26—Minneapolis® Minn.—Examiner Graham: 
9645—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. Chicago Great Western 
R. R. Co. et al. 
1. & S. 1071—Twin City switching. 
1. & S. 1011—Switching absorption. 


July 26—Waco—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
Q626—Artesian Manufacturing & Bottling Co. vs. 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et ai. 
sa ae Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. R. R. 
o. et al. 
a Grocery Co. vs. Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. 
o. et al, 
9467, Sub. No. 1—Taylor, Hanna, 
L. & T. R. R. & 8S. 8. Co. et al. 
9467, Sub. No. 2—The Shere Co. et al. vs. Morgan’s L. & T 
R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
8467, Sub. No. 3—The Ise Kream Co. vs. Morgan’s L. & T. R. 
R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
9467, Sub. No. 4—J. B. Earle vs. Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. et al, 


July 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: 
* 9592—United Iron Works Co. vs. Missouri Pacific. 


July 27—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9658—Public Utilities Commission of the State of Kansas vs. 
Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. et al. Also fourth section ap- 
plications involving rates on apples, fresh or green, from 
points in Kansas to points in Oklahoma, Texas and 
Arkansas—F, A. Leland Nos. 631, 697 and 701. 


July 27—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McGeehee: 

9550—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. Alabama Great South- 
ern R. R. Co. et al. Also fourth section applications in- 
volving rates on transportation of cattle, hogs and sheep 
from Milneberg, La., to Birmingham, Ala.: 542—Alabama 
Great Southern R. R. Co.; 1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co., 601—New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. Co.; 1548— 
Southern Ry. Co. 

9620—Fies & Sons vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al. 

wep aperanse Lumber Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 
et al. 


July 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9504—Babcock Lumber Co. vs. Georgia, Florida & Alabama 
Ry. Co. et al. 
July 27—New York—Chief Examiner Carmalt: 
1. & S. 414—Cwasco River Railway Co. 
4181—In the matter of allowances to short lines of railroads 
serving industries. 


St. Louis-San 


Atchison, 


James Co. vs. Morgan’s 


R. Co.; 699—F. A. Leland and J. F. Tucker, agents; . 


Vol. XX. No, 


July 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: 
9024—The Oakdale & Gulf Ry. Co. 


$025—Kinder Northwestern R. R. Co. 
9444—Combs, Cass & Eastern R. R. Co. 


July 30—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McGehee: 
* 1, & S. 1054—Nashville track storage. 


July 30—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9506—The Terrell Commercial Club vs. Texas & Pacific Ry 
Co. et al. 
9581— J. E. Carroll & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. C». et, 


July 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 9542—Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs, C. G. W. et al. 

* 9543—Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs. C. R. I. & !. et; 
* 9582—Wilson Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. eta 


July 31—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* |. & S. 1075—Crushed stone from Pixleto, Mo. 


July 31—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McGhee: 
* 1. & S. 1041—Live stock from Nashville, Tenn. 


July 31—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Graham: = 
9671—-Sioux City, Ia., Concrete Pipe Co. vs. Chicago, Milwau 
kee & St. Paul Ry. Co. et al. 


August 1—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9475—Isaac Sanger et al. vs. St. Louis S. F. & T. Ry. Co. et: 


EXPORT FREIGHT EMBARGO 


Washington, D. C., July 13—A complete embargo . 
export freight will be declared July 14 by all the ni 
roads on account of the presidential embargo, effectiy 
the next day. No export freight will be accepted afte 
that date except when accompanied by a license issue 
by the government. The license will be the only evidence 
required to show that the shipment is entitled to go fo 
ward to a port. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

Case Nos. 9629, Freight Bureau of the Chamber of Con 
merce of Macon, Ga., vs. B. & O. et al.; 9649, Same 1 
N. Y., N. H. & H. et al., and 9670, Same vs. S. A. L. ets 
have been transferred and made a part of case 9ilj 
Southeastern Rate Adjustment. 


Michie on Carriers 


The Most Recent, the Most 
Complete Work on the 
Law of Carriers 


In the preparation of this work 
the cases have been examined by a 
corps of experienced editors, each 
one an expert in the art of legal 
research, and as the result of their 
investigation and their collabora- 
tion under expert supervision, this 
book is not only the most exhaust- 
ive, but undoubtedly the most ac- 
curate and authoritative discussion 
of the law of Carriers ever written. 
There is a minute and logical 
Analysis, an exhaustive and care- 
fully prepared Index, and a com- 
plete Table of Cases. 
4,000 Pages—Best Buckram Binding $9 6” 
—Delivered Price . . . = 
The Traffic Service Bureau 
418 So. Market St., Chicago 


Four Large Volumes—More Than 
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This Man Increase Your 


Efficiency In 


FACULTY and 
LECTURE WRITERS 
(Partial List) 

Py “Chet ot Tariff B 
Former! ‘a u- 
reau of the New York Central 
and West Shore Railroad. 
Asa Colton 
Instructor in Interstate Com- 
merce; Sometime of Freight 
Department of the South 
Brooklyn Railway Company. 
R. E. Riley 


C. A., New York City; for- 
merly with the I. C., N. Y. 
c, & P.. aN. & T. P. 


Atlantic Steamship, i. 
D. and B. & O. 8. W. B. 
G, F. Fatiey 
Pema tea of te be 
aseenger e B. 
N. Wr Beltway, 
John P. Curran, LL.B. 
tral Freight 


and C. B. & Q. Railroads, 


Co. 
L. E. O’Brien, Ph. B. 
ly Ind. Traffic 2fgr. 


Text and Lecture Writers 
(Partial wi 

E. R. Dewsnup, A.B., A.M. 

Professor of Railway Admin- 

istration, The University of 

Tilinois; Author of Freight 
Seen. 

- R. Smith 
Vice-Pres., Loulsville 7 
Nashville Railroad: Author of 
Freight Rates in Southern 

Territe 


ry. 

W. H. Chandler 
Transportation Manager, Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce; 
Author of The Express Serv- 

arcing ay 

- Oiney How 
Editor, American = 
Author of Ocean Traffic and 


Trade. 
!. L. Sharfman, A.B,, LL.B. 
‘easor of Railway om- 
ies, The University of Michi- 
gan; Author of Railway Reg- 
ulation. 
James Peabody 
Late Statistician, A. T. & 
8. F. Railway; Author of 
Railway 


Organization and 
Servi 


ce. 

J. F. Morton 
Asst. Traffic Director, Chi- 
cago Association of Com- 
merce; Author of Routing 

Freight Shipments. 

Cc. L. cingo 
Traffic Mgr., Inland Steel Co. 
The complete LaSalle or- 
ganization consists of more 
than 300 business experts, 
professional men, text writers, 
nstructors and assistants, in- 
‘luding recognized authorities 

in all departments 





TRAFFIC WORK | 


Over 25,000 


traffic 
ambitious men in all lines of railroad and industrial = 
work, throughout the United States, have benefited throug 
menibership in our Department of Interstate Commerce and 
Railway traffic. More than 


$150,000 


has been expended by our institution in organizing and per- 
fecting the training and service rendered members - =. 
partment, whieh is now under the direct, person 
vision of 

MR. N. D. CHAPIN 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bureau, N. Y. C. Lines 


Mr. Chapin has been engaged to devote his entire time to 
this work, and is assisted by ® selected corps of railroad and 
industrial traffic experts, together with an organisation 
more than 300 people. 


LaSalle Training Fully Recognized 


LaSalle Course Interstate Commerce and Railway 
out ae wetted ty the country’s greatest 


fully 
traffic authorities as the highest type of traffic training now 
fe It has been adopted as 
technical 


many trunk ra{iroads, such as the following: 


imore & Ohio R. R., Louisville & Nashville R. R 
—_ Rd on te Valley R. R., Erie R. R. 
Pennsylvania Lines West 


The course is s complete, up-to-date and thoroughly prac- 
tical system of training, covering all phases of modern traffic 
operations. It is a ‘100 man power” course, conducted by 
thoroughly qualified traffic experts who have riscn from the 
ranks. No other course compares with it. Should not be 
confused with so-called traffic clubs or traffie associations. 
Hundreds of men are now holding big positions and drawing 

tly increased salaries as a direot result of LaSalle train- 
ng and service. 

4 few of the many LaSalle Students Now Industrial Traffic 
Man : M. Epply, Traffic Manager, Hammermill Paper 
Co. frie, Pa.; T. J. Bennett, Traffic Mgr., American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago; P. D. Siverd, Traffic Mer., The Garland 
Corp., Pittsburgh; R. R. Muller, Traffic Mgr., U. 8. Light 
and Heating Co.. Niagara Falls, N. Y.; J. D. Quinn, Traffic 
Mgr., Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa.; Thos. 8. Barry, 
Traffic Mgr. for the City of Pawtucket, R. 1; Seth Tate, 
Tratfic Mgr.. Higginbotham, Bally-Logan Co., Dallas, Texas; 
K. L. Crickman, Traffic ., Great Western Smelting & 
Refining Co., St. Louis; R. holm, Traffic Mgr., Lockwood 
Engineering Co., Cleveland; O. BR. H. Culbertson, Traffic Mgr. 4 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash. 


For FREE 


Send Coupon trastic Boo k 


Send now for big illustrated traffic book, giving full particulars 
regarding our course of instruction by mail, opportunities ocyen, 
salaries paid, etc. ‘There is no obligation cn your part. Book 
and a!'l information sent free. Act promptly. Special reduced 
rate scholarships and small monthly payment plan open to those 


enrolling now. Write 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University” 
Dept. 795-C Chicago, Ill 





NORMAN D. CHAPIN 


Read This Letter From A 
ell-Known Traffic 
ial 
“If the information in the in- 


closed clipping (referring to Mr. 
paper 2 appointment as head of 


of Mr. N. D. 
tion mentioned. I consider 
r. Chapin not only one of the 
best-informed rate and tariff men 
in the country, but also possessed 
of ali the necessary persoral 
ualifications to engage success- 
lly in the good 
University. * ; 
— Western Rostant and 
assenger Agent, 
N. Y.. N. H. & HB. RB. 


Oth 
Maat Eonmment Reliroad 


“Your enterprise has my en- 
tire approval.’’ 
B P. RIPLEY, Pres., 
Santa Fe By. 
“I unhesitatingly recommend 
your course to 
H. J. STEEPLE, Gen’! Agt., 
Erie Railroad 
“I recommend your course to 
anyone as & means of improving 


his know and fi 
i ledge efficiency in 


HAMILTON B. 

Div. Freight Agt., Southern tay. 
mane on, Me endorse our 

jurse = ; ™m i 
Gen’l Traffic Mgr., Erie Rail- 
road; James W ,  Ase’t 
Freight TraMo Manager, N.Y. 
Fretines? R. = — Division 
Co.; ete., ete. — oe 
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Please send FREE proof about 
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PERTS with LaSalle training. 
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’ | tunities now open to TRAFFIC EX 
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OISTRIBUTION, 


PROBLEMS SIMPLIFIE 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwurding difficulties 


before them for solution. 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
...EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The onJy FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 
~ §20-583 LAFAYETTE BLVD 
Ss ages DETROIT, MICH. ee 


Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal call 

The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 

front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve au'e 
tfucks for delivery. Write for further particulars 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and: Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Ss Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 


POOL CAR om 


Shipments °c. 4. Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


Oper ating 17 Ww arenouses and Dc cks 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing (o.. Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ pony EXPRESS *j 
6ST. JOSEPH ee) 


‘MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries. throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12.cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE sTs. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage. Co.: 


623-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


‘RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contraeters, transfer axd 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free- warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
For 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


Cooperage Traffic Association. 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. 


808-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 
Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 
References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 


E. HILTON JACKSON 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
416 5th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Federal Trade Commission and 
The Shipping Board 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 








in Federal Court with 
five railroad companies involving freight pas- 
senger rates (1907-1914). - 
1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


R. W. Ropiequet 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 
Murphy Bullding, East St. Leuls, til. 
506 Mermod & Jaceard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. McCornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” 
thoritative legal treatise on the — _reetiation 
of interstate commerce and common 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Specialist in all matters yon ge to interstate 
commerce. Practitioner before Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Union Trust Buliding 


Ballding 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ; 


Southera 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


Lytton Bullding, 
Chicago. 


Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington. D. C. 
Pe Involving Financial and Operating 
of Service Tests and Comparisons, and 
Bate Litigation before State an Poder Federal Commis 
sions and Courts. 


THOMAS BOND 


Formerly Commerce Counsel for 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 


Suite 1401 Central National Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


before U. 8. Supreme Court, U. 8. Court 

of Claims, D. C. Court of A D. C. Supreme 
Court, Va. and Md. Courts, Departments, 
Congressional ttees, Federal Reserve Board, 
Interstate Commerce 


St. 


Federal Trade Commission, 
Commission. Cable ‘“Rayhud.”’ 


E. J. McVANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Practice 
CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 


WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bullding. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 
Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, I11. 


M. W. Borders 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 
Counsel 


Luther M. Walter 


John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


CHARLES S ALLEN 


IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC 


165 Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY 


(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 


SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal 


Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


WORLD, please mention this paper in writing to attorneys. 
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CHART OF TEMPERATURE _IN CAR LOADED bay * EXPORT MEAT, CHICAGO TO NEW YORK, CAR ICED 3:00 P. M., 
RIVING 10 A. M., AUG. 30. 











Car stood loaded on track after arrival for 53 hours; temperature in car at 3:00 p. m., Sept. Ist, 43° F. Car was reiced en route by 


error with 300 Ibs. ice. Original icing 3,500 Ibs., 15% salt. 


An A. B. C. Temperature Chart 


During last August a 14 year old refrigerator car which had had no repairs 
of any kind to its insulation, and which was having its bunkers rerroved, thus 
abandoning its service as a refrigerator car, was equipped with the A. B. C. 
System of Transit refrigeration. 













Its insulation was not touched. Its doors did not close completely, so that 
when sealed daylight shone thru under both doors. 






The temperature chart reproduced on this page was made on a thermograph 
instrument placed in this car when it was loaded with export meat in Chicago, 


and shipped to New York August 26-Sept. Ist, 1916. 


The thermograph made its record at the top of the load in the center of the 
car between the doors—admittedly the hottest place in all refrigerator cars, 
and where fluctuations of temperature are invariably greatest. 








The car was iced to capacity, namely 3,500 pounds of ice with 15 per cent 
salt. This was the initial icing and there was no additional icing at any time, 
except 300 pounds added at Montrose, N. Y., by error kefore the attendant 
in charge reached the car from the caboose. The hatch plugs at one end were 
left open by the ice men and remained open about six hours before they were 
discovered. 








The car was opened on arrival August 30 and twice August 31 for inspection, 
and the record was removed at the time of unloading Sept. |, 3 p. m., showing 
a temperature of 43 degrees. 


The A. B. C. System repeats this record invariably. The sennien § icing for 
all cars carrying the same product between the same points with outside tem- 
perates above 90 (the temperature at the time this shipment was made) was 


14,500 pounds, against the 3,500 used by the A. B. C. System. 


This record was repeated last week over the Pennsylvania, Chicago to Phila- 
delphia. Get the facts and let them, not theories, guide you aright. Get real 
cold storage in transit. It can be had only thru the use of the A. B. C. System. 
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Refrigerator Car Equipment Co. 


247 Railway Exchange Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Leave Care Behind 


Travel isn’t completely enjoyable as long as you worry 
about losing your money or having it stolen. Make 
your journey care-free by taking Wells Fargo Travelers 
Checks. Your signature alone converts them into cash. 


Wells Fargo Checks give you special claim to Wells 
Fargo personal service. And this means willing aid 
from competent men. 10,000 offices in the United 
States—branches or correspondents everywhere 
abroad. In a strange city it’s nice to know there’s 
help at hand if needed. 


Wells Fargo express 
service is personal 
and safe—are you tak- 
ing advantage of it? 


X 







Millions of dollars of Wells 
Fargo Checks are issued 
a Y annually by banks, railroad 

and steamship ticket offices 


RC 


Ten Thousand Wells Fargo Agents are at Your Service 
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